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Van Sickle Appointed 


Recreational Director 


The appointment of Mr. Howard Van Sickle as recreational director 
assures all students expecting to attend the All-State High School Music 
Course a recreational program that is carefully planned and well ex- 
ecuted. Mr. Van Sickle, a native Nebraskan, is one of those persons 
ideally equipped to successfully fill a position as general recreational 
director. He was at one time an educational director in the government 
CCC camps over a period of two years and has had a number of years 
experience in teaching high school students. He is now teaching in the 
Pana Community High School at Pana, Illinois. Mr. Van Sickle not only 
will be in charge of the fraternity house, living quarters for the boys, but 
he will also assist in the choral program. 


What’s in a Name? 


What is a camp without a newspaper? What would the summer 
music course be without its house organ? For that house organ, which 
will be similar to this issue of the News, an editor is needed. This is 
how we plan to get that editor. The student who selects the best name 
and writes the best 200-word essay on why he thinks that name is 
appropriate for such a publication will be named the editor of the summer 
newspaper. It goes without saying, of course, that the editor will be 
chosen from among those who apply for membership in the all-state 
organization. Runners-up in this name contest will become members of 
the staff of the paper which will be supervised by Mr. Howard Van 
Sickle, the recreational director. 

Here is your opportunity to show what a music student can do 
journalistically. Let us have your suggestions. 

Rules for the contest are: 

1. Each student may submit only one name for the publication. 

2. The name must be accompanied by a 200-word essay containing 
the reasons for selection of that name. 

3. The name should consist of not more than three words so that it 
will fit into the space at the top of the sheet which will be about the 
size of this issue of the University of Nebraska News. 

4. The name should have some reference to the summer high school 
music program. Names like The Drum-Beat or The Weekly Bugle are 
suggestions. You can certainly think of a better one. 

5. Be sure that your name and complete address accompanies your 
suggestion for the newspaper name and the essay that you send with it. 

6. Submit your suggestion and your essay with the application for 
membership. 
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No. 49 


MUSIC COURSE FOR 
HIGH SCHOOL 
STUDENTS 


SCHEDULED FOR JUNE 12-JULY 3 


Learn while you play! Three delightful weeks, packed full of good 
times and comradeship are planned for you to enjoy at the University of 
Nebraska High School Music Course offered June 12 to July 3, while 
you play in the orchestra and band, or sing in the chorus. Individual 


instruction on your favorite instrument or in voice is combined with 
parties, good food, and outdoor sports. What more could a music lover, 
who also likes to have a good time, ask? 


Swimming, tennis, picnics, parties and a complete social and recrea- 
tional program carried out under the direction of experienced and well- 
trained directors will give all students a chance to combine pleasure with 
the best of musical training. Besides making friends who are good 


musicians as well as good sports, any high school student attending the 
University’s special summer session will have the University’s swimming 
pool, its eight tennis courts, the Student Union ballroom, and all the 
facilities for a good time at college. It will be almost like a summer camp. 


Develop Musical Talent 


Classes in orchestra, chorus, band, music theory and appreciation will 
be offered, designed to help the high school student to a fuller apprecia- 
tion of his musical talent. Each student will participate in two of the 
three musical organizations as well as classes in appreciation and theory 
and two private lessons a week in applied music. The private lessons 
will be given by members of the faculty of the School of Music. Band, 
orchestra, and chorus will rehearse twice daily during the three weeks. 

With this busy schedule there will be no staying in bed in the 
morning. Morning call will come at 6:30 and breakfast at 7:15. Starting 
at 8:00 and continuing until 12:00 there will be band, chorus, orchestra, 
and theory and appreciation classes. At noon comes lunch. At 1:30 
until 4:30 there are band, orchestra, and chorus rehearsals. From 4:30 
until 6:00 there is a recreation period. Then comes dinner, small en- 
sembles and sectionals, recitals and then lights out at 9:30. After such 
a busy day filled with hard study and hard play, each student will be 
glad to go to bed in the fine sorority or fraternity house which will be 
home for three weeks. 

(Continued on page 3) 
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COST KEPT AT MINIMUM 
THREE WEEKS — $34 


Three weeks of orchestra, band or chorus, parties, picnics, tennis, 
swimming, private lessons—two each week—ensembles, radio broadcasts, 
recitals, concerts, for $34. Seems impossible but it is true. The $34 
covers everything—board and room, lessons, classes, and a well-planned 
recreational program. It costs more to stay at home! All this is made 
possible because the University is offering all its facilities to students 
attending the high school session. A most enjoyable vacation plus an 
inspiring musical experience. 


as 


Shine Up That Horn! 


Decide now to make your vacation work for you. One of the most 
valuable activities for the summer, both from the physical and mental 
standpoint, is music study. Summer music study is absolutely essential 
for the student who wants to “go places” with his music. Those who 
have succeeded in music, the artists you hear over the radio or in con- 
certs, are the ones who have made the most of extra leisure hours for 
serious study and practice. The summer time is the best time of all 
to take music lessons, for you have time and energy which would other- 
wise be taken up with your other studies. The University of Nebraska’s 
special course for high school students offers not only the very finést in 
musical instruction but with it all the recreational features of a camp. 
During these three weeks of work and play at the University, band, 
orchestra, chorus, and theory classes are alternated with swimming, 
picnics, concerts, and radio broadcasts. 

Persevere in your efforts to become a fine musician. Practice and 
study every chance you get—keep right on with your music lessons. 
You’ll not only have a head start when you return to school next fall, 
but you will be well on the way to fine musicianship, to a lifetime of 
enjoyment with an accomplishment that will be an asset to you for all 
your life. 


For Parents Only 


All students will be under the careful supervision of the recreational 
director and his staff of assistants. Every precaution has been taken for 
their comfort and safety while they are in Lincoln. Students will receive 
the services of the regular University health officials. 

Standing rules covering activities of students: 

1. Students will attend all classes, rehearsals, and lessons for which 
they are registered unless excused by instructors or supervisors on account 
of illness. 

2. Students will not leave the campus during the term except upon 
the advance written request of their parents or under the direct super- 
vision of a member of the staff. 

3. Students will not attend public dances or parties and will not 
“date” except with members of the All-State High School music organiza- 
tions and with the approval of chaperons and supervisors. 

4. Outside employment is not permitted. 

The staff reserves the right to expel any student who fails to live up 
to the rules or the spirit of the organization without refunding his fees. 
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Chorus— 
Mr. Arthur C. Westbrook 


Mr. Arthur E. Westbrook, Director of the School of Music, University 
of Nebraska, is to conduct the chorus for the All-State High School Music 
Course. He brings to his summer work a number of years of successful 
choral conducting, handling college and university students, adult groups, 
and high school students as well as children. 


Faculty Concerts 
in Student Union 


A series of recitals by artist members of the School of Music faculty 
is planned especially for all high school students attending the Nebraska 
All-State Music Course, June 12 to July 3. A similar series of recitals 
presented last fall were very well received by the people of Lincoln and 
the surrounding territory. These recitals will be open to the public with 
no admission charge but they are planned particularly for students attend- 
ing the course. 


Sunday Concerts by Students 


Part of the regular program of activities in the Nebraska All-State 
Music Course will be a series of Sunday afternoon concerts to be pres- 
ented by the band, orchestra, and chorus at the air-cooled Student Union 
building. The final concert of the course will occur on Tuesday evening, 
July 2, when all three organizations will make their final appearance. 
These concerts will be open to the public and friends of students par- 
ticipating. Broadcast concerts of all of the student organizations are also 
part of the program so that relatives and friends who are unable to come 
to Lincoln for the concerts will be able to share in them. 


Ruth Sibley 
To Teach Cello 


Miss Sibley has been engaged to assist in the small string ensemble 
work as well as to teach cello, theory and appreciation. She is a success- 
ful teacher in the Lincoln Public Schools and a member of the Lincoln 
Symphony Orchestra. 


SUPPLEMENT TO 
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University of Nebraska All-State High School Music Course 


Application for Membership 
(Please print) 


MUST BE postmarked by May 27 and accompanied by the $5 deposit.* 


(Last name first) 


ot ee NO Capes re 4 Yearin:tigh School... a. 4... Plone Add re scams feats ee EN es Pi She ge 


All wind instrument players will apply for membership in band as their major subject. String players will apply for membership 
in orchestra as their major subject. Those who are to play the brass and woodwind parts in orchestra will be selected by tryout 
from the band. Voice students who play no orchestral or band instrument may substitute vocal ensemble work for their minor 


subject. 


As my major subject I should like to apply for membership in (underline one) 


As my minor subjectI should like to apply for membership in (underline one) 


orchestra band chorus. 


orchestra chorus band small vocal ensemble. 


Those who are most interested in Band or Orchestra, fill out this blank: 


HSSEBNTEME won Ohne 6 qepewyS bala dl eo cco 0 ORR ae ene 


LO amon ceam AUCH y OUR SEUCISC WAIPNEI melas raise) ov dces es sac nwee vee 


Those who are interested in Chorus fill out this blank: 


(Underline one) Soprano Alto Tenor Bass 


RAC CRORE OLC Cm EMO a ee ager try R sae ton meee tee conte Thee cungAve va cisco i.e 


agetabis Manto ne a-wret TRU tol Neteris “ein ofS elie wiiviie, ib] oF +, a1. \s:ieL.e ust ve) ial {ef ip) \efs ib, eo) 6: 6) @\s8h 8 celse, a 10) 05 8.0: 8) 8.4. 10) 8:8, (6 yee 


Name several representative pieces your band or orchestra has played since 
VOURNAV EDEN 1p ieee enter aes ear eats cheeks yO i cattences ot neve etches 


I sing (underline one) Soprano Alto Tenor Bass 


Wo1ce d ranger, ae cue re ek orice erate ene ae conc aed Weber ey eAaeeuedoaiete 


Comments (please note contest participation here)............-.--...-. 


Name several representative pieces your chorus or glee club has sung 
SINCemyOlwia View DEC IgE LC ee lawman a pemey aerate crt wees yawn) aay ests ceclsi cates 


If you play an orchestral instrument and want to play in either the band 
or orchestra, please fall out that blank also. 


CCLAA MN INTTGS lela Mom le to etclbie to et ee a ere > oe ee eae ee 


If my application is accepted, I agree to observe all camp regulations, meet all class and lesson appointments, and contribute in 
every way to the success of the All-State High School Music Course and its organizations. 


Sig nace CeO LLLOM (gor eCard Cay eerie eee ee Omari LAE Ee Fee ANS fore teahns ooy alat Spqcin nes nas inh wegen Sua ats gaa VES Sa age hs 


Sig iat tee ORS DD LICAL) Car amie tere eins Sects tare Re doh. teaaes pa aa hm eee os cpah spe SiviG AE Baa 2 e-eieseite wre ke wang 


* The $5 will be returned if the student is not accepted. 
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MUSIC COURSE 


(Continued from page 1) 


The sorority house, Pi Beta Phi, the girls’ home for the three weeks, 
is one of the finest sorority houses on the campus. One of the prominent 
fraternity houses, Delta Tau Delta, has been leased for the boys’ 
home. Both of these houses are located conveniently to the Student 
Union building as well as to the School of Music and the Temple 
Both boys and 
girls will take all meals at the Student Union building which is well 
This is 
one of the very few air-cooled buildings on the campus and the center of 


building where the music activities will be carried on. 
known for its fine food and for its beautiful rooms and nooks. 


college life. 


Concerts in Ballroom 


All concerts and recitals during the three weeks session will be held 
in the air-cooled ballroom of the Student Union. Concerts are scheduled 
for each Sunday afternoon. There will also be recitals by individuals 
and small ensembles during the week. A series of recitals by artists from 
the faculty of the School of Music is planned. 

Students will have a chance to make actual broadcasts. Provisions 
have been made for group and individual broadcasts during this session. 
For a nominal ‘fee, students also may go in the University’s recording 


room and make records of their solos. 
Students Bring 


Each student will come equipped to spend the entire three weeks 
here comfortably. Each student should bring: 

1. Street clothes sufficient for three weeks. 

2. Girls bring one dress suitable for concerts —street length. Boys 
bring dark coat and light trousers. 

3. Swim suit, tennis equipment, towels, wash cloths, soap and _neces- 
sary toilet supplies, two bed sheets, two pillow cases, blankets, sport 
clothes for tennis, picnics, etc. 

4. Music — bring your instruments, all solos and instruction books 
you have studied. 

Each student is expected to care for his own Jaundry. This can be 
taken care of either at the local laundries or by sending the laundry 
home at a minimum of expense. 

And best of all! Parents will not have to worry about their young 
people while they are at this summer session. All students will be under 
the careful supervision of the recreational director and his staff of assist- 
ants. Every precaution has been taken for their comfort and safety while 
they are in Lincoln. Students will receive the services of the regular 
University health officials. 


Cost Only $34 


All of this costs only $34. This includes everything — registration, 
private lessons, and all recreational and social functions, health service, in 
addition to room and board for three weeks. 

Application for membership should be postmarked not later than May 
27, and is to be accompanied by a $5 deposit. All remaining fees are 


payable on enrollment June 12. This deposit will be applied on the 
tuition fee or returned in case the student is not selected for membership. 

It is desirable that all Lincoln residents live in the dormitories if 
possible, so that the student may receive the benefit of group direction 
and the good times the students will have under the guidance of ex- 
perienced recreational directors. In cases, however, where this is im- 
practicable, the fee for the three weeks high school session, exclusive of 


living costs, will be $16.50. 


Lyle Welch 
To Teach Woodwinds 


Mr. Welch, a member of the Lincoln Symphony Orchestra, has been 
engaged to teach woodwinds and to assist with the wind instrument 
ensembles. He is well known as a-clarinetist and a successful teacher. 
For the past ten years Mr. Welch has been teaching in the Lincoln Public 
Schools. He is director of the Jackson High School Band and the 110th 


Medical Regiment, Nebraska National Guard Band. 


Wanted — One Photographer 


Are you a candid camera fan (or fiend)? 

An official photographer is to be selected from the students who 
attend the summer high school music session. He will need his- own 
camera, but the film for it will be furnished by the University. Like- 
wise, the expense of developing the film and making prints will be taken 
care of by the University. 

Just think what fun you can have taking pictures of the group, snap- 
shots of your friends at work in the studio, at play in the swimming 
pool, on a picnic, at rest in the Student Union, or in your rooming 
house. Think of the possibilities of taking pictures at the concerts or at 
practice sessions of the band, the orchestra, or the chorus. Yes, even 
your teachers will come in for their share of photographing. 

Some of these pictures will be used in the newspaper that will be 
printed for the summer group, some may reach the down-town papers, 
some will find a place on bulletin boards, and every one registered will 
have much fun looking over your prints, pasting them in their albums, 
and taking them home to show their parents and their friends. If you 
like photography, here is your opportunity to indulge to your heart’s 
content in photography as a hobby. 

If you would like to be the official photographer for the summer 
music course, send in your application when you apply for membership 
in the all-state organization. With the application send the specifications 
of your camera and a print of one of your best negatives. 


Band— 


Mr. Ward Moore 


Orchestra— 
Mr. Emanuel Wishnow 


Mr. Moore, a member of the faculty of the School of Music at the 
University, is a new man in the state and comes to his position with 
years of excellent training plus a highly valuable teaching experience. 
Mr. Moore has had great success in handling high school groups. His 
specific interest is band. 


Mr. Wishnow is to conduct the orchestra for the summer high school 
session. His long experience in the professional field, including perform- 
ances with the Gordon String Quartet, as well as his long association with 
high school and college students in the capacity of teacher and conductor, 
insures orchestral musicians of a profitable and enjoyable experience. 


These Students Say: 


Students now in college, who formerly were in attendance at the 
summer All-State High School music courses while they were still in 
high school, have this to say about the course: 


The All-State High School course should be attended by every high 
school aged persons who plans to continue music at all. You learn while 
you play and you learn plenty. The two years I spent attending it 
stand out as two of the best summers of my life. 


Guy SWANSON 
Edgar, Nebraska 


This type of instruction furnishes a splendid incentive for work in 
music in high school. 
Net SHorT 
York, Nebraska 


I think the high school summer music session is a decided benefit for 
all high school students. 

This experience helped me considerably in adjusting myself to Uni- 
versity life. I attended this session three summers and feel that I got 
more than my money’s worth. 

I feel that everyone should take advantage of this splendid opportunity. 

MartHa McGee 
Columbus, Nebraska 


As a high school student it was my first insight of broader musical 
experience. 
CarRoLyN KENNEDY 
Sidney, Nebraska 


The all-state music course was the most inspiring experience I had 
throughout high school from the musical angle, with lots of fun for 
good measure. 

ALVERGA HEDDEN 
Shickley, Nebraska 


I was a member of one of the first All-State High School music 
camps, and I believe it is worth a great deal to all those interested in 
the better music. 


RicHarD Morse 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


My experience at All-State was one that has been most valuable to 
me in musical instruction. There was always so much fun and pleasure 
along with our work. 


Ciara PORTER 
Stratton, Nebraska 


The harmony among the All-State students brought about an atmos- 
phere which welcomed the excellent musical training offered by well- 
trained and most select faculty. 


ANTONETTE SKODA 
David City, Nebraska 


One of the most pleasant memories of my high school days, which I 
shall always carry with me, is the experience of the All-State High School 
music course. The intensive training one receives makes the course in- 
valuable to everyone, whether he is contemplating taking up music as a 
career or not. Another fine feature of the course is that the recreational 
facilities of the entire Nebraska campus may be used by the student. 
This together with a carefully planned program makes the course one of 
the most valuable experiences I have ever enjoyed. Words alone cannot 
recommend this course highly enough—you must see for yourself! 

Jack P. Donovan 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
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How do you like the design and title of this issue? In the absence of your suggestions 
which have not had time to reach the office we are using a design suggested by our Mr. 
John Straka whom most of you know by this time, and a title submitted by Keith Van Neste 
of the advertising department. The design and title are by no means permanent. We are not 
sure that is what you would like to see on your bulletin. It is only a suggestion. We are re- 
serving judgment until we have had an opportunity to study the collection of your suggestions 
which has just begun to find their way to the desk. 


By the time this issue arrives you should have become familiar with our first news letter, 


and suggestions for developing the various departments will probably be taking form within 
your mind. Don’t let these suggestions remain there; send them to us! 


You will find some letters of suggestions in this issue. They were good enough that we 
wanted you to see the interest that is beginning to develop. Your suggestions will be just 
as good! Don’t hesitate! Remember WE WANT YOUR PICTURE, YOUR STORY, PIC- 
TURES OF YOUR SCHOOL, YOUR TEACHERS, and we want to know about YOUR 
HOBBIES! Send us anything and everything you think will be of interest to your Cor- 


respondence Classmates. 
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VISIONS WHICH 
BECOME REALITY 


In this age little faith is placed in accomplishments which 
are accredited to magic. Nothing worth while comes into 
being over night. In the static stream of present day society 
every progressive movement must prove its worth to overcome 
the inertia created by a love for the status quo. 

Doubtless there are many men who have good ideas which 
they permit to die in embryonic form because they know the 
struggle entailed when their ideas cut across the current of 
prevailing thinking. What do such men contribute to progress? 

But there are brave souls who have visions—visions which 
take in those beyond the pale of ordinary contacts. These 
dreamers are not content to let pass for naught the feelings 
they have for the underprivileged. Neither are they content 
to await the time when society catches up with the ideas that 
actuate them. They make their visions a reality! Bravely they 
step into the stream and create an eddy which catches more 
and more of society as it gains momentum. They, too, know 
that he who dares disturb the plan of things must be ready to 
battle long and hard before his ideas will be permitted to bear 
fruit. It was so with Bell, McCormick, and the flying Wrights. 

The development of Correspondence Study has had such 
great souls. Long before the rank and file of educators saw the 
possibilities of this form of education, far-seeing leaders in the 
field began creating eddies in the educational current in its 
favor. Their constant efforts in this direction has brought about 
a general acceptance of Correspondence Study as one of the 
finest contributions to education during the past fifty years. 

In appreciation for this splendid work this News Letter will 
dedicate space from time to time to those educators who have 
done so much for Correspondence Study so that you may be- 
come better acquainted with them and their work. So out- 
standing have been their accomplishments that they have 
turned the eyes of the nation—yes, the eyes of the world—to 
the University of Nebraska as a great center for the develop- 
ment of courses in Correspondence Study. 


A Fresh Start 
This Semester 

A new semester—new subjects—a fresh start. Let’s make things 
hum for the next few months. The two fundamentals that will do the 
trick are thoughtful reading and thoughtful writing. Thoughtful reading 
and writing are the fundamentals of self-education and become increasingly 
important when our school days are over. With them, we can “learn 
without everlastingly being taught.” Don Brieland, our young sage from 


Minnesota, would say—‘‘They prevent us from becoming streamlined 
Rip Van Winkles.” 


Coast Guard Sailor 
Registers for Course 

A college, high school, and even an elementary education is possible 
today wherever the mail of the United States goes. Just this week an 


enrollment arrived from a sailor on a coast guard cutter plying the ice 
infested waters of Bering Strait. 


| EDUCATOR OF THE MONTH 


DIREGTORVAGEAy REED 


Sees Correspondence Study 
As Educational Service 


The name of A. A. Reed, director of the University Extension Division 
and University Examiner, is familiar to three-fourths of present-day 
Nebraskans, hundreds of whom have not yet seen the University of 
Nebraska, or who are still looking forward to seeing it as are many stu- 
dents now registered in Nebraska high schools. This familiarity comes 
as a result of nearly 50 years of educational activity in the state. He 
started his teaching career in a rural school in Gage county, became a 
ward school principal in Beatrice, principal of Odell High School, principal 
of the high school at Keokuk, Iowa, county superintendent of Gage 
county, and served as superintendent of schools at Crete and Superior, 
Nebraska. He has held administrative school positions in college and was 
a professor of secondary education, besides serving on a great many 
professional committees in the state and nation. Mr. Reed received his 
A.B. degree in 1898, his M.A. in 1912, and carried graduate work 
equivalent to the doctorate. In 1933 he was awarded an honorary LL.D. 
by Hastings College, Hastings, Nebraska. Dr. Reed holds the amazing 
record of teaching in a summer school or a junior college for some portion 
of the year since 1885 until the past two years. 

The director takes particular pride in three types of courses which are 
unique at Nebraska, supervised high school correspondence study, the 
program for crippled children, and adult-elementary work. You are all 
familiar with supervised high school correspondence courses which extend 
your high school curricula and give you a chance to show your own 
ability. Children know and love the brightly colored covers and illustra- 
tions which make the supervised elementary courses especially prepared 


for them so interesting. Last year was the decennial of supervised 


correspondence courses which started in 1929 in one school; now the 
program has extended to 500 schools with more than 1,500 students. 
The adult-elementary courses are prepared for adults. 


Establishment of Extension 


University Extension was first provided at Nebraska in 1892 to serve 
the needs of a rural state. The pioneering chancellor of that time, James 
H. Canfield, who is the father of Dorothy Canfield Fisher, the noted 
novelist, regarded extension as the great arm to reach out and make the 
entire state its campus. Although his efforts to establish this state-wide 
educational plan were not continued by his successor, the idea continued 
until Chancellor E. Benjamin Andrews established the University Extension 
Department in 1909. The present director, A. A. Reed, became acting 
director in 1911. It was not until 1918, however, that all the activities 
that had grown up around the department were formally erected into 
the University Extension Division with Dr. Reed as director. Since that 
time the Extension Division has developed many important services to 
the state and nation in tune with changing trends of the times. Always 
it has been a leader in developing the newest and best in educational 
methods due largely to the foresight and activity of the man who is its 
director. At present its activities include college correspondence, evening 
and extension classes, supervised correspondence study, life enrichment 
courses, study centers, various University Examiner duties such as ad- 
ministration of the Regents’ scholarship contest, etc. 


Dr. Reed—The First Student 


Dr. Reed has the distinction not only of having been one of the earliest 
sponsors of the new department, but he was the first extension student 
as well. He took this work while superintendent at Crete. He prizes two 
honors very much—he was a graduate of one of the first accredited schools 
of Nebraska, and he was the first student to complete college work by 
extension in this University. 

Dr. Reed’s own philosophy of extension is not unlike that of the 
great Chancellor Canfleld who saw University Extension as the channel 
through which the educational facilities of the state university could flow 
to every nook and corner of the state. In an interview on the occasion of 
the 30th anniversary celebration in honor of the founding of the Uni- 
versity Extension Division, he said: 

“IT believe institutions are expanded individuals and in both cases the 
greatest factor is the philosophy behind it. I believe at present a majority 
of extension directors agree that state universities should give the public 
any educational services that they can offer better than other agencies. 
This philosophy explains the wide range of activities sponsored by the 
University Extension Division at Nebraska.” 


Retail Merchandising 
By Supervised Correspondence 


A few years ago a certain person who lived in a small town said to 
us: “I have a boy in high school who works part-time as a clerk in a 
grocery store. He likes the work very much and hopes some day to have 
a store of his own. But I wish he could take some courses in high 
school that would give him some good training in running a retail 
business.” 

This statement jolted us into the realization that here was a big field— 
retail merchandising—for which the average high school curriculum was 
doing little more than offering typing, shorthand, and bookkeeping. 
Thousands of boys and girls in these high schools have the opportunity 
to work in small home-town stores—but little or no opportunity to study 
the operation of a small store as an enterprising business. A natural lab- 


oratory for study! 


Some reflective thought about the matter led us to this conclusion: If 
our Supervised Correspondence Study already enables high schools to 
offer a great variety of vocational subjects, certainly it can enable high 
schools to offer courses that will train boys and girls in small retail 
business work. 

Our courses should not only provide instruction for would-be store 
clerks and operators but they should also be an excellent aid to those 
who were already engaged in store work. 


A Practical Course 


Of course, when we began planning a program of courses that would 
provide well-rounded training in business management, we had first of 
all to get the picture of the small-town merchandiser—a picture that 
would show us just how complicated his job really is—how many things 
he has to know how to do. After all, to operate a business means more 
than just standing behind the counter, taking orders from a customer, 
wrapping up the packages, and ringing up the cash register. 

Those engaged in the business of small retail selling have the matter 
of keeping books to attend. The operator of a small store is usually forced, 
economically, to do this work himself; or perhaps it is a side job of one 
of the clerks. At any rate, it is included in the work of retail selling, and 
to be done so that it will be a credit to the business, training in it is 
required. Then there is the work of building up public relations—placing 
before the public eye the services of the store. That’s the job of advertising. 
The small store cannot afford the services of a special advertising agent. 
No, the work of planning how, when, and where to advertise the various 
products of the store is the job of the manager or is one of the duties 


of a store worker. Even though the operator details the work of pre- 


paring ads, circulars, etc. to one of his employees, he should, nevertheless, 
have a knowledge and sense of direction and skill in these matters in 
order to exercise control and guidance in their performance. Incidental 
here, but of great importance is the matter of in-the-store advertising. 
There is the work of preparing suitable and seasonable window displays, 


the work of making suitable show cards and price tickets. 

Closely related with store advertising is store arrangement. Again we 
have the business of how, when, and where to locate the various articles 
of merchandise in the store to promote their sale. There is a science in 
store arrangement—a best way (so far), proved by experience and 
scientific experiment. 

What else did we see in the picture of the small retailer’s work? 
Buying. The operator of a small store must do his own buying. Again 
the job entails knowing how, when, and where to buy, as well as how 
much to buy and what price to pay for it so that a profit may be realized. 
This work calls for considerable analysis of the community’s needs and 
its abilities to pay. Involved in the work of buying as well as with other 
phases of store operation is the work of handling business correspondence 
effectively, and keeping a suitable filing system for a gigantic amount of 
memoranda any item of which a retail businessman should be able to 
get his fingers on in a moment when he needs it. In addition, the pro- 
gressive merchandiser is confronted with the serious matters of credit, 
collections, and delivery, 


Courses in Business Training 


Let us tell you something of the courses in business training which we 
have thus far completed. 

The Operation of a Small Retail Business (Business Management 
Il-x, and IV-x). 


This course includes such timely topics as “Choosing a Location for 
a Business,” “Suitable Filing System,” ‘Buying to Sell,” “Organizing and 
Preparing to Sell,” ‘Retail Selling,” “Advertising,” ‘““Window Display and 
Store Arrangement,” and “Credits, Collections, and Delivery.’”” When the 
authors began assembling data for this course, no textbook or research was 
available, hence they started from nothing, gathering ideas from ex- 
perienced retailers, remodeling the practices of large retail stores and 
applying them to the problems of the small store owner, re-stating the 
principles of merchandising and salesmanship in language understandable 
to the beginner. 

Show-Card Writing (Art XLI-x and XLII-x). 


Whenever we mention this course, we recall a certain boy in central 
Nebraska, who took this work while he was in high school. Soon after 


graduation, he slipped into a nice position with the J. C. Penney Com- 
pany where he is doing show-card and store-display work. The course 
emphasizes some of the vital functions of store display. It teaches 
“Principles of Show-Card Advertising,” “Pen and Brush Lettering,” and 
“Color in the Show Card.” 


A Course in Effective Business Correspondence (English XXI-x). 


Something of the A B C’s of good, result-getting business letters is 
presented in this course. Of course, whoever takes this course will be given 
considerable practice in writing various kinds of letters—sales letters, 
letters of collection and credit, letters of inquiry, thanks and acknowledg- 
ment, letters of adjustment, recommendation, etc. There are many kinds 
of business letters—and the enterprising store man should know how 
to write all of them well. 


Practical Salesmanship (Commercial Arts XXI-x). 


As we said before in effect, improvement of retail merchandising is 
dependent to a large extent upon good salesmanship. So we wrote this 
course in an effort to train for all types of selling—retail, wholesale, and 
specialty. We've made a definite effort to develop each idea in terms of 
the practical, workaday situation. We might add that high-pressure sales- 


manship is definitely “out” in this course. 


Service Station Operation (Business Management I-x). 


The courses we have talked about so far have each been developed in 
general terms so as to be applicable to any kind of retail business. But 
Service Station Operation holds down to the management of a particular 
business—the filling station. 

Here are the unit titles in the course to give you some idea what it’s 
like: “Servicing the Motorist; “Why Motorists Buy;” “Making the Sale;”’ 
“Selling Gasoline and Oil;” “Running Your Station;” “Building New 
Business.” The boys who derive the most benefit from this course are 
those who have some part-time work in a filling station. 


Have you been waiting for us to mention courses in typing, short- 
hand, and bookkeeping? These are necessary adjuncts if we’re planning 
to build a well-rounded program in business training. In each of these 
phases of work, we have a series of courses ranging from the elementary 
to the advanced. They are all listed in our Supervised Correspondence 
Study catalog. Thousands of students have taken these courses, many of 
whom are now engaged in secretarial and other types of office work. 

So much for what we’ve already done. But, our job is only partially 
complete. In the Operation of a Small Retail Business, the course writer 
built an excellent unit on advertising for the small retail store. Nearly 
every one who sees it says, “Why not a semester course in advertising?” 
The same thing is true of a unit on merchandising display in the same 
course. Today the course writers who write the units on “Advertising and 
Display’ in Business Management IV-x are engaged in building two 
semester courses in advertising for the small store and in merchandise 
display for the small store. 


Keep “Pluggin’ ” 


Lazy, no; ridiculous, maybe; going somewhere, probably; ambitious, 
definitely; industrious, certainly. A slow road is learning you say, but 
keep pluggin’.” You'll get there after awhile. No matter whether it is 
“readin’, writin’, or ’rithmetic’—or shorthand, or Latin or diesel engines, 
if you ork poictenty, you sooner or later, will finish that which you 
started. The principle is “keep going in the right direction.” 


In closing, let us mention that our courses are meeting with wide 
approval. The Nebraska Retail Hardware Association, the Pharmaceutical 
Association, and the Nebraska Retailers, have offered excellent advice and 
help to our course writers in their work of building these courses and the 
courses in Advertising and Display now in preparation. 

It goes without saying that we certainly would appreciate having your 
comment and those of your superintendent on what we’ve done. If you’re 
interested in the work of any retail business, why not talk this article over 
with your parents, local merchants, supervisor, or superintendent? Perhaps 
we have something that will be of great help to you in your vocational 
interest—something that will gear your high school education to the 
work you intend doing in order to earn a living. It’s worth looking into. 


BULLETIN BOARD 


SUPERVISORS 


Have any of your students dropped their subject? 


Have any of your students failed to send in work for 
the past month or more? 


Drop us a postal card, won’t you? It will keep us 
from worrying about such things. 


Thanks. 


We have appreciated your part in making correspond- 
ence work run so smoothly this year. 


STUDENTS 
Time’s flying you know. 


Are you sending in work regularly? Have you drop- 
ped your work? Notify your supervisor so that 
he may notify us. 


If you are finishing your high-school work this spring, 
be sure to allow plenty of time for the various 
activities that come later. Remember sneak days, 
class plays, senior days, banquets, etc. are going 
to take your study time. 


IS , Se," 


Well students, it looks like our cautions to you have “backfired.” I 
recall distinctly that the staff writes to most of you at some time or other— 
“Dear Jack, please do not send your lessons in so fast. If you would work 
more thoroughly and wait for the return of your graded papers, you 
will profit from the comments and avoid the same mistakes.” Hm-m. 
The contributors to these columns stoutly assert “We had all this material 
in on time but it wasn’t mailed.’ This also sounds like the answers which 
we have been receiving. Now here we are sending our second publication 
hardly before you have had the opportunity to read the first. 


Therefore, as we write this, we are not yet in possession of the 
letters which we wanted for this issue; but by personal correspondence 
we have uncovered some very fine ideas. Raymond Brown’s letter which 
appears elsewhere in this issue throws some light on our problem. After 
reading it carefully, won’t you give us your ideas? 

Raymond feels that with our monthly paper there is a grand op- 
portunity for competitive writing. There are no limits aside from quality, 
so you are free to write on any topic that is interesting to you. 

Again I wish to call attention that descriptions of your nearby points 
of interest will be fascinating; first, because we might have seen them; 
second, because we might not have seen them. Let me enumerate a few 
which come to mind: Coulee Dam in Washington, the Fossil beds at 
Agate, Nebraska, the western deserts, Lake Tahoe in the high Sierras, the 
Nebraska sand hills, the Rosebud Indian Reservation in South Dakota, 
New York City, and Yakima Valley in Washington. Now if those who 
live in or near these places would start telling us about them, you would 
have an audience of several thousand people which would be as widely 
scattered as the audience of most radio programs. 

While this material was being prepared, I was surprised by a most 
astonishing letter. From our first issue you will recall that our members 
extended up into Alaska. It is from Chichagof, Alaska, that this letter 
comes—the most interesting which I have ever received. I only hope 
that when the surprised Bolyan family see it in print, they will forgive me 
for my insatiable desire to share it. The letter, in part, follows: 


Chichagof, Alaska 
January 28, 1940 
Mr. J. H. Straka 
University of Nebraska 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
Dear Mr. Straka: 

“|. . Children from the hills of Alaska; i.e. lonely places far out 
from the towns, are terribly spoiled in a rather unexpected way,—they 
are talked to and treated like adults from the time they are little tots. 
There are very few women and children in the hills and many bachelor 
men. Our work is prospecting and mining. The country is full of dangers, 
snowslides and storms, powder and blasting caps, rugged hills, heavy 
timber, and bears walking into the camp, guns that are always loaded 
with a “bear shell” in the chamber. Of course there are many restrictions 
for children here, but they are natural restrictions and things that any 
child can understand. Lawrence has a gun of his own and has killed 
deer but no bear yet, however, he saw me shoot one that weighed over a 
thousand pounds and was not more than six hundred feet from our door. 
I never have to tell my children they are not to go alone from the camp, 
nor do I tell them they may not go out of sight with the skiff, or so many 
other things. They seem to know the dangers without being told and 
impose their own restrictions. We live quite alone. There are no other 
families here and it is nearly twenty miles to another child. The country 
is a wilderness. There are no roads, no houses, nothing but mountains 
and water. But it is a beautiful land. The hills are not high, but steep 
and rocky. The forest is almost like a jungle and trees six feet in diameter 
are not unusual. The climate is mild, 24° is the coldest we have had 
this year. The lowest I have known it to be here on the island was 6°. 
It has been to zero and below, I am told, but I have never experienced it. 
We are on the west coast of Chichagof Island and the Japanese current 
gives us a mild climate and also a wet one. It rains or snows about 

‘three hundred days a year. 

“Our home or camp (to prospectors every place is a camp. We were 
showing an Alaska miner the sights of New York and he commented 
‘This is the biggest camp I ever hope to be in.’) is made up of what you 


would call shacks. We live and sleep in one and cook and eat in 
another. All the cabins in the hills are fixed up and made right cozy. 
We have a few marks of civilization, books, piano, violin, fire place and 
a bath room with running water. We have made it all ourselves, sawing 
the lumber in our own little sawmill. We have power to mine with and 
Lawrence can be trusted to start or stop the diesel engine and watch the 
compressor. We have a machine shop and a blacksmith shop. Lawrence 
has often helped with sharpening and tempering the drill steel. We are 
not working the mine now, but when summer comes we will work in it 
again and when we do it is sort of a family affair. We often all go, 
taking our lunch up and the children and I keep busy enough to think 
we are working while the men drill and blast the round. 

“Our sense of values are a bit different from those of city folks. 
Clothes are for comfort and not style. Food is food and when it is used 
up we can’t go around the corner to get more. We buy both food and 
clothing about twice each year and figure to get enough to last. Things 
are taken care of because what is wasted does not represent so much 
money nearly as much as it means we may want just that in a week or 
so and we can’t possibly get it. 

“Life here is not as serious as this may sound. In fact, if you should 
visit us, you might think we thought life was a huge joke. We laugh 
and tease and make up silly little songs about each other. For Christmas 
we put on a program fitting for a fair sized community, doubling as 
actors and audience. Lawrence’s parts in the program were a reading, 
a song, a violin solo, a young boy and an old woman in the play. 

“Your correspondence study meets a definite need for Lawrence and 
we are very thankful to be able to have it. Any reference books or out- 
side reading you feel Lawrence should have we will gladly get for him, 
so please send anything you think will help him. Also can you send some 
records of college songs, football yells and the Nebraska State song? We 
will all enjoy such and they will give Lawrence a feeling of belonging. 

“I am sure I have written too much. I always do.” 

Sincerely, 
(Mrs.) HELEN Boyan 


Then the letter from Lawrence Bolyan, let’s read it too. 
January 30, 1940 
Mr. J. H. Straka 
University of Nebraska 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
Dear Mr. Straka: 


“J find that I was not as far advanced in Algebra and Latin as I 
should have been to begin the second half of the courses and I cannot 
send any work in these courses this month. I have been catching up 
and am almost up in Algebra, but it may take most of next month to 
finish first half in Latin. I believe I have been mispronouncing much of 
my Latin. I am using your texts in both of these studies. 

“My father has been ill and I have had more chores than usual. 
I also have out a few traps which take considerable time to attend to. 
Next month I expect to be able to do more on my studies. 

“I get much pleasure out of studying. I find the science especially 
interesting, and am reading the preceding chapters in your text. I had 
completed more than half of the chapters in my old science text. I like 
Latin very much, but I find it takes a great deal of study. I have read 
Ben Hur and some other books which had a number of Latin quotations. 

“J have grown about 6 inches in the past year and I have no recent 
photographs. Our kodak has something wrong with it and I do not even 
have any late snapshots. My mother is sending for a new kodak and a 
little later I will be able to send you some pictures. 

“T will be 16 years old March 27. Do you have other boys of my age 
taking high school work? If so, I would like to hear from them. 

“My parents and I are very glad to be able to have the study work 
you send us, and I assure you I shall do my best to take advantage of 
the opportunity you give me.” 

Sincerely yours, 
LAWRENCE 


Thank You 


Thank you both. We deeply appreciate the kind thoughts and we 
shall do our best to merit them. In partial retribution for what I’ve 
already done, I am preparing a letter which I hope you will find interest- 
ing, but the pace has already been set, and it will be a hard assignment 
to keep up. Students! why not start a hobby of letter writing. It looks 
as though Chichagof, Alaska, will be a good objective to start with. 


CONTINENTAL CAMPUS NEWS 


Raymond Brown, Agate, Nebraska, put us off for some time with 
the following alibi: 

“T came out second best with an obstinate cow, and as a result have 
an injured hand.” 

After waiting some time, we again reminded him that his neglect 
was beginning to arouse our suspicion that the alibi was becoming a 
permanent thing. But Raymond said he was just a little like the ground 
hog, and didn’t know whether to come out or not since there was so 
much involved. However, our long expectations have been fulfilled with 
the following: 

‘T have taken heart by your gentle reminder. In fact, I have been 
thinking about you for some time, but didn’t know just how busy a 
bee in a gourd really was. The nearest I can get to that comparison is 
a hen with a flock of ducklings, which just about states my case these days. 

“I must say that I really got to purring about the middle of your 
letter. I’m not just sure as yet what to suggest for materials for the 
monthly bulletin you mention, but am impressed with one thing which 
should not be bad in theory at least, and that is this: I believe that a 
lively interest would be created if every correspondence student could feel 
he had an opportunity to help edit at least one section of the bulletin. 
Perhaps students could be assigned certain articles upon which to write. 
Perhaps a better plan would be to make it a free-for-all writing contest 
with the reward the publication of the best materials. . . . This would 
give an opportunity for some of your editorially minded students to let 
off steam, and at the same time secure a high interest that is born of 
participating in a thing. 

“TI feel that it would be very much worth while if I could compare 
my work with some of your better students. Perhaps it would be possible 
to publish an especially good paper—or at least a part of one. Such a 
sample of really good work might serve as an incentive for better work 
on the part of many of us who miss the competition that kept interest alive 
in our discussion groups. 

“Lastly, I think the idea of the monthly bulletin a brilliant inspiration.” 


Editor’s Note: Raymond is one of our regular fellows carrying on his 
Correspondence Study from a country school in central Sioux County. 
His supervisor is Miss Etta Mae Giles. Raymond’s course for this semester 
is junior business training, wood-work, advanced civics, and effective 
business English. 

We are very much in favor of the cooperative program Raymond 
suggests. Send in your efforts, your suggestions, your photographs. We 
will use as much of the materials as possible. You can do much to make 
your magazine what you want it to be. 


Fred Schneider, Fort Robinson, Nebraska, says: 

“T have enjoyed the entire high school course taken through your 
Extension Department. I feel that the course may be highly recommended 
to everyone.” 


Robert M. Gallivan, educational adviser of CCC, Mt. Horeb, Wiscon- 
sin, says: 

“T would like to express my appreciation for the manner in which 
you have handled the course of instruction in Feeds and Feeding for 
Stanley Wasuikanes. 

“Your comments have been particularly valuable in clearing up special 
difficulties, and encouraging one under the difficulties a correspondence 
course carries with it.” 


Claudena Kaiser, Wilsall, Montana, writes: 
“I have enjoyed this work, especially during the summer months 
when there is little else to do.” 


Herbert L. Sanborn, Ancon, Canal Zone, writes: 

“I appreciate your interest in my work. The course has been very 
enjoyable. I’m taking the course to earn college entrance credits.” (Mr. 
Sanborn is a business man.) 


Frank Tarling, Ellenburg, New York, writes: 

“Plenty of cold weather with temperatures ranging to twenty-five 
below zero. Enjoying skis, skates, and algebra.” 

Frank states that they are just moving into a new school building. 
Most of the pupils arrive in busses from distances ranging from one to 
fifteen miles. 


Alma Seghieri, Big Harbor, Washington, writes: 

“One more unit will complete Social Science XIII-x, and I’m really 
sorry! I want to keep my books for they have become real friends. I plan 
to enroll in a new course as soon’as this one is completed! Do you have 
any suggestions?” 


Yes, indeed, Alma. You will receive the suggestions in due time. 


Florimond Godin, Dryburg, Michigan, writes: 

“TI had to leave school five years ago just as I was completing the tenth 
grade. But I have wanted to complete the high school course. I am 
doing the work by correspondence. I still have six units to complete, 
before I can get my diploma. 

“If my work is irregular, you will understand that farm work is 
taking my time. At times it is rather exacting, you see.” 


A Sister in one of our Nebraska academies in speaking of her 
courses says: 

= : ae 

Your encouraging remarks prompt me to begin in the second 
semester work with renewed enthusiasm and interest. I am grateful for 
your assistance and glad to have you direct me through these courses.” 


Doris Childers, Galata, Montana, has been having a fine time with 
her work. In speaking of her Home Economics XIx she says: 

“T have just completed Home Economics XIx. How I did enjoy it! 
Congratulations to all who have had a part in making this course so 
interesting and enjoyable! Thank you for all the interest you have shown 
in me and my progress.” 


Hal P. Runyan, Davenport, Iowa, in speaking of his happy experience 
with correspondence study says: 

“Here I am at twenty-one years of age going to high school by mail! 
My courses this semester are civics, American literature, appreciation of 
poetry, business arithmetic, and astronomy. I find the courses well pre- 
pared and exceptionally interesting.” 


Have you thought of school work as forming an active part in the 
formula for bringing back health after an operation? Occasionally we 
hear of children staying at home to get well! Here, however, is a letter 
from a mother whose boy took correspondence study as medicine. This 
is what the mother says: 

“Jamie had a series of major operations, from which his recovery has 
been very slow. He was permitted to begin Commercial Arts IXx with 
the hope that he might derive some therapeutic good from it. Ap- 
parently there has been nothing during his convalescence that has given 
him the confidence, pleasure, and encouragement that this course in 
bookkeeping has. Your encouraging comment when you returned Unit 
IX, made him very happy.” 


From Carthage, South Dakota, Superintendent H. P. Ide writes: 

“Enclosed is Stephen Sneesby’s last unit of work in this course. Stephen 
has carried two courses by correspondence this year, and I am glad to 
tell you I think he has done better work in these courses than in any 
course he has taken in our school. I account for this in terms of his in- 
creased interest in the subjects.” 


STUDENTS AT WORK 


HOW SUPERVISED CORRESPONDENCE IS DONE 


A question often asked by the uninitiated is, “How is Correspondence 
Study carried on?” 

Usually we answer this question by telling the pupil that lessons in 
Correspondence Study are prepared very much in the same manner that 
the occasional written lesson is prepared for the ordinary day school class. 
There is this difference, however. You follow very definite instructions 
which are contained in Direction Sheets of the course you might be 
studying. In these sheets you find questions to be answered, exercises to 
be worked out, or problems to be solved, depending upon the type of 


course. There will be a list of references to be read, and directions as 
to what to do with the paper when it is completed. Of course your 
responses to the directions must all be made in writing, and every pupil 
is responsible for the entire assignment. There is no opportunity to leave 
the harder parts in hope that some neighbor will have the proper 
answers. 

As rapidly as work is completed it is turned over to the Supervisor 
of your course who sends it to the Correspondence Center for reading 
and grading. But the pupil does not wait for the return of the lesson; 
he goes to work at once preparing the next assignment. 

Usually, within twenty-four hours after your lesson arrives at the 
Correspondence Center, it is in the mail on its way back to you. When 
you receive it, there will be notes, comments, suggestions, criticisms, and 
such corrections as the Correspondence Teacher may feel will be helpful 
to you written on your paper. Sometimes these are written on an addi- 
tional sheet and included with your lesson. Often this special sheet 
includes a friendly little letter from the teacher to you, and a request 
that you write in return. These letters are an important part of every 
course as a help to you and to the teacher in getting acquainted. 

In order that you might see what a natural school situation is developed 
in these Correspondence Study courses, let us introduce some of our 
student body at work. 


Introducing the Students 

In picture number one (1) you find a young lady working at the 
preparation of a lesson in Commercial Art. What a natural setting for 
this lesson is the office of her superintendent! If she becomes proficient 
in her work and decides to become a stenographer, she will find herself in 
just such surroundings in some business office. 

Picture number two (2) contains a happy group of fellows who had 
an opportunity to come to Lincoln for a day. Of course they wanted to 
see their Correspondence School! They came up to the campus to meet 
the faculty and look over the buildings of the University. We always 
count it a real pleasure to meet these groups, 

Some schools are compelled to neglect.some of the sciences due to the 
lack of a laboratory or to an insufficient number who want a class to 
make it worth while to devote a teacher’s time to the subject or some 
other reason. In picture number three (3) you find a fellow in an im- 
provised laboratory happily engaged in the study of chemistry. It is sur- 
prising how little laboratory equipment a science really requires. Ambition, 
and a little ingenuity, together with one of our Science Kits, makes 
science possible without many seemingly indispensable pieces of lab- 
oratory equipment if a youth is science-minded. 

Since Nebraska is primarily an agricultural state, our course in Feeds 
and Feeding has been and still is one of the popular courses with boys. 
In picture number four (4) you find a boy and a calf who have found 
no dull hours during the course. Frankly, it is no snap course. It results 
in cash in the pocket from prizes at the county fair, or the sale of a well- 
kept farm animal. 

Many CCC groups and boys interested in tractors have found enjoy- 
ment in course XXIx on Diesel Engines. In picture number five (5) you 
see a happy group of these fellows from various parts of the state re- 
ceiving a very practical lesson from one of the engineering experts of 
the state farm, who is acting as host and adviser for the day. The latch 
string is always out to such groups! If you desire to know something of 
the practical value of mixing business with pleasure, ask one of the boys 
who enjoyed such a privilege. 


Announcing . . 


The Revision and Expansion of Three 
of Our Most Popular Courses 


The revisions of these courses are 
the result of constant research and 
experimentation by staff specialists 
of the University of Nebraska Ex- 


tension Division... . 


These are all highly individualized 
courses that save the busy teachers’ 


time. . 


All of the necessary supplementary 
material is easily available. It is 
mostly inexpensive or may be ob- 


tained free of charge... . 


We should be very glad to furnish 


you with further information about 


ORIENTATION AND GUIDANCE 
FOR NINTH GRADE PUPILS 
(Broady-Hult-Broady ) 


Enlarged—Developed—Multigraphed—Beautifully Bound 

A complete revision of our most popular course, Orientation and 
Guidance for Ninth Grade Pupils, will be published before school 
opens next fall. We have used the suggestions, criticisms, and com- 
mendations of school people freely in the revision, along with the 
careful study and experimentation of the authors. 

Expanded, vitalized, and thoroughly reorganized, this new 
Orientation and Guidance course bids fair to out-distance its pre- 
decessor in popularity. 


A COURSE IN 


CONSUMER EDUCATION 
(Allertz-Dye) 


In 1938 the Extension Division of the University of Nebraska 
published a course in Consumer Education. It was one of the first 
organized courses in the field. Although originally designed for 
Supervised Correspondence Study, it became so popular that it was 
released as individualized material for general classroom use. Shortly 
it was being used in schools throughout the United States, Canada, 
and government possessions. 

Now the second semester’s work will soon be available, expanding, 
adding to, and bettering the work of the first course. Conveniently 
set up in units and completely individualized, it can be used as a 
regular subject, supplementary material for Home Economics, 
Economics or Social Science classes, or as special individualized work. 


A COURSE IN 


REMEDIAL LANGUAGE USAGE 
(Worcester-Wilhelms) 


This revision of Worcester and Wilhelms’ Supervised Correspond- 
ence Course in Remedial Language Usage has been set up for general 
classroom use. Its chief objective is to help students to say correctly 
what they mean, and to write accurately what they think. It is com- 
plete with diagnostic tests and remedial exercises. Attractively bound, 
lithotyped, and cleverly illustrated with line drawings, it is the newest 


these courses. Just write us a card or 


aed offering in the Remedial Language field. 
letter and we will immediately 


answer any questions. Let us help 
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you adopt one or more of these 


courses for use in your school. 
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There is the space. Now what shall we put in it? We looked at one another and 


PPCM ISeeVCISAW fe lo mde ss Peet ec es Yes, that is just 
what the four ideas possessed by those of us who are responsible for this publica- 
tion looked like. We combined the four ideas in what you behold in the space 


above. But the more we looked at it the less we liked it. Do you blame us? 


Then the intellectual genius of our group had a thought! He thought of you! 
Right then and there we agreed to pass the problem on to you. Nice way to escape 


a bad situation, isn’t it? 


Now here is the situation: Once each month this publication is to be devoted 
to the interests of pupils, teachers, supervisors, course writers, and the superintend- 
ents engaged in supervised correspondence. What we want is a design and title to 
be used with our issue of the University of Nebraska News. We are depending up- 


on someone in our group to supply us with this design and title. Send us yours. 


We can direct you to no box top, wrapper, or facsimile to be sent in with your - 
entry. We cannot offer a fabulous reward. But we will see to it that the person 


who produces an acceptable design and title receives recognition. 
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AN INVITATION 
TO GET ACQUAINTED 


For some time members of the extension staff have felt the 
need of a medium whereby the supervisors, teachers, students, 
course writers, and superintendents might become better 
acquainted. You would appreciate our feeling in this matter 
could you but get a picture of the varied locations and con- 
ditions under which our group works. 

The mailman is likely to bring us a lesson prepared in a 
one-room school on the prairie plains of Montana, a lesson 
from some child in a modern school of a metropolitan city, 
one from a cocoa plantation in Guatemala, Central America, 
the effort of a junior high school youth in his first struggle 
with algebra, lessons in geometry, physics, biology, agriculture, 
sign writing, business management or some other work from 
a student in senior high school, work from a young teacher 
who is growing in her position, lessons from a college student 
making up college prerequisites, and lessons from some college 
student working toward a degree all in the same mail. Yes, 
we almost forgot that little fellow who is just beginning his 
education, and that by correspondence. We almost forgot the 
crippled child who cannot go to the schoolroom. He, too, 
is being cared for by the educative process brought by the mail- 
man. 

Would it be interesting to meet this great group of students 
as well as the teachers, course writers and others who con- 
tribute so vitally to this work? 

Of course this is impossible. But once each month this 
publication is going to attempt to give you a picture of what is 
taking place. This is your publication. To make it a success 
we must have your cooperation. Send us that picture or 
negative. Write us that letter. Tell us about yourself, your com- 
munity, your hobbies. We will do the rest. 


Montana Superintendent 
Praises Supervised Correspondence 


A Montana superintendent of schools relates that his school has in- 
creased from seventeen to forty-six students even in the face of a depres- 
sion, and suggests that the real cause for this growth lies in the fact that 
the school adopted correspondence study to enrich materials taught by the 
school, and to provide for pupils who desired work beyond what the 
school offered. 

Moreover, the superintendent states that no child taking correspond- 
ence courses has failed any course. He states further that there has been 
an improvement in the attitude and work habits of the entire group, and 
suggests that perhaps this may be due to the fact that pupils with 
ability have been released from the lock-step so common in formal class 
organizations, benefiting both the rapid moving and the slow pupil, by 
giving the slow pupil time to assimilate, but not holding the other fellow 
while he is doing so. 

Another encouraging suggestion in the same article is to the effect 
that those pupils who left the impression that they were slow or dis- 
interested became very much alive when subjects which appealed to their 
special attitudes and interests were placed in their hands. Students who 
had done poorly in traditional subjects made splendid showing in corres- 
pondence subjects. 

The writer suggests that correspondence subjects offer a practical 
solution to the enrichment problems which face every small high school. 


This article as well as many others will be found in the December 
issue of the PAi Delta Kappan. 


New Courses Added 
For Your Selection 


“Of making many books,” the Bible says, “there is no end!” 
And the course builders at the Extension Division seem to prove it. You 
who use our materials have such widely varying demands and you face 
so many different kinds of situations that it is necessary to keep issuing 
a steady flow of new materials to meet your needs. Then there are always 
old courses, getting a little out of date, that must be revised or even 
rewritten. 

At the beginning of the second semester complete new editions of 
several courses will be available. World History (Soc. Sc. II-x and IV-x) 
and American History (Soc. Sc. V-x and VI-x) have been entirely re- 
written, and we think they have been much improved. Superintendent 
Bell of Ainsworth and Dr. Beggs of the Teachers College have given their 


subjects a lively, vigorous treatment. A brand new Caesar course (Lang. 
IV-x) is just coming off the press, which should gladden the hearts of 
true Latin students. 

In addition, in several subjects an extra semester’s work is now avail- 
able. If you are a sewing student, you will be glad to know that a sec- 
ond-semester course, done once more in Mrs. Beall’s thoroughly pract- 
ical fashion, is ready for you. Likewise, if you have been in Radio V-x, 
French, General Mathematics, or Business Management III-x, you can go 
on for a full year’s work. (By the way, those Business Management 
courses are getting a reception that surprises even us.) And for you 
Shorthand enthusiasts there is a third-semester course. 


Consumer Education Booms 


Consumer Education (Soc. Sc. XLIx-39) is receiving an addition, too, 
in the shape of a second semester. A very practical course it is—gets right 
down to how-to-buy-it techniques. Mrs. Allertz tells us Consumer Educa- 
tion is having a tremendous ‘“‘boom”’ all over the country. 

A shiny, new course, not offered before, is Electricity on the Farm. 
It is especially designed for the farmer who is about to participate in a 
rural electrification project, but it is a fine course for any one who plans 
to use electricity on the farm. It should be dandy, too, for anyone who 
wants to work in the rural electrification program or for dealers who 
sell to farm users of electricity. Mr. Morrison, who teaches electricity in 
Lincoln High School, and Mr. Lansing have based their course on long 
practical experience. 


MAGAZINE DEVOTES ISSUE 
TO SUPERVISED CORRESPONDENCE 


Educational Fraternity Publication 
Given Over to Correspondence Education 


Phi Delta Kappan, the publication of the Phi Delta Kappa, a pro- 
fessional fraternity in education, devoted its entire December number of 
1939 to the subject of Correspondence Education. No more worthy recog- 
nition could be given a movement than that so outstanding an educational 
magazine should devote an entire number to it. 


Rex Haight, State Department of Public Education, Montana, does 
much to dispel any doubts which may be harbored relative to the worthy 
place held by correspondence study in his article, ‘Providing Education 
For Isolated Children.” 


Frank W. Cyr, Teachers College, Columbia University, points out 
the value of correspondence study in providing for individual differences 
which appear in every group of elementary and high school pupils. 


Sidney C. Mitchell, Benton Harbor, Michigan, says, ‘“The University of 
Nebraska has done more in the careful preparation of courses particularly 
on the high school level than any other institution of this type.” 


J. W. Gibson in his article “International Interest’? leaves food for 
thought when he declares, ““When an educational movement starts up in 
different countries, and on different continents, spontaneously and _ inde- 
pendently, there must be something intrinsically valuable in it. There 
must be a universal need in the background, something fundamental to 
the well-being of the human race. . . . That is exactly the situation as 
we know it with reference to individual instruction by the correspondence 
method as a means of furthering the education of boys and girls, not only 
in elementary and secondary schools, but also those out of reach of schools 
of any kind without regard to age or occupation.” 

Later in the same article Mr. Gibson states, ‘““The success of the first 
International Conference. on Correspondence Education was in no small 
measure due to the strong support and well directed eflort of the Exten- 
sion Division of the University of Nebraska under its able director, 
A. A. Reed, assistant director, Earl T. Platt, and their competent staff. 
The Nebraska delegation was the largest from any one state to attend the 
conference, and every delegate made his or her contribution. . . . Small 
wonder that Nebraska should become far-famed for its extension enter- 
prises!” 


SUPERVISED CORRESPONDENCE 
PUTS YOU ON YOUR OWN 


Just what value an educator places upon correspondence study seems 
to depend upon who is doing the evaluating. If it is a man from 
Australia where correspondence education has been in use for twenty- 
one years, his doubts have been dispelled and he is enthusiastic, for he 
knows that hundreds, yes thousands of children are being educated an- 
nually not only in the high school branches but in elementary branches 
as well. 

But if he is an educator who has heard of correspondence study but 
has made no investigation, he may be prejudiced, and place a low esti- 
mate on its value. This type of educator, however, is rapidly decreas- 
ing in number, for correspondence study has successfully passed the ex- 
perimental period and is today recognized as possessed of many possibili- 
ties. 


Value in Doing Own Lessons 


In fact, there are some outstanding college men who believe that 
every college graduate should be required to take a part of his college 
course by correspondence so that the may learn to follow directions 
and think for himself. 

Let us admit at once that there are many advantages in that type of 
organization where pupils meet with a teacher and the class group for 
class discussion. But let us just as frankly admit that there are many 
many pupils who leave all the knotty problems for the teacher and the 
class discussion. ‘This the correspondence pupil cannot do. When a 
knotty problem faces him, he cannot shift the responsibility. He alone 
must face it. ca at 

All honor to that pupil who battles a new subject in a strange field 
in which his supervisor has had little or no training. 


Supervised Correspondence 
Laughs at Depression 


Supervised correspondence study as:we find it practiced in Nebraska 
resulted from a felt need rather than an experimental innovation. When 
educational authorities found that Johnny, whose home was forty miles 
from the nearest high school, faced the possibility of having to forego 
high school privileges because the depression had virtually closed the 
doors to him, those educators began to think in earnest about Johnny’s 
problem. Out of that thinking came courses of study planned so that, if 
necessary, Johnny could sit right there in his own home, or slip over 
to the little red schoolhouse where he had received his elementary school- 
work, and enjoy the advantages of at least a mighty good makeshift 
until the depression lifted. 


Other educators found schools where pupils carried on in a_ per- 
functory manner because they were not particularly interested in the 


content of subjects which the school offered because of necessity. All were 
trying to fit into the same mold—the college preparatory course—though 
many had no intention of ever attending college. 


Thinking Produces Wide Opportunities 


These educators went away thoughtful. From their thinking came 
other courses intended to augment the narrow program found in such 
schools. In this manner subject after subject has been born into the family 
of wider opportunity in correspondence study. Today one hundred and 
thirty-four such subjects may be had at a very little cost per unit. 

Some of the titles constitute the old familiar core subjects of the stand- 
ard school. Others, however seem a radical departure from the beaten 
These are the enrichment 


courses which are just now attracting so much attention in trade journals. 


path of the average high school program. 


These appeal to the youth who is marking time and often arouse in him 
that interest so evident in the freshman year and so much missed in the 
latter two years of his high school life. 

Correspondence study does offer courses which will fit the youth to 
find his place in college if that is his ambition. But the course writers 
have not forgotten that large group which will not enter college, and 
have set about the business of making their high school pay them a real 
dividend for the years invested. 


Supervised Courses 
Offer Diversified Study 


Many small high schools as well as some large ones are compelled 
by necessity to offer very narrow programs. In these schools are hun- 
dreds of ambitious youth who do not find in their programs subjects 
which challenge them. They long to escape the beaten path and study 
materials that appeal to their interests. 

For a great many years there was no escape from this situation. 
Today there is a solution. The University of Nebraska has a large staff 
of talented men and women who are busily engaged in writing courses 
in a diversity of fields so wide that there is a course which will satisfy 
the longings of practically all youth, no matter what his interests. These 
courses have passed the experimental stage. They are being used by the 
thousands in neighboring states. They are attracting attention of the 
trade journals in all parts of the United States. They are in use in many 
of the better schools of our own state and are filling that long felt need. 
Have.you seen them? Those who have used them speak in praise of their 
Perhaps they can help solve your special problem. New 
courses are coming from the press daily. 


usefulness. 


Some of Your Teachers 


We knew that you would want to know what your teachers look 
like, so we took the pictures of some of them in conference. Reading 
from left to right, they are: Mr. N. E. Graham, teacher of agriculture; 
Mr. M. A. Meyer, practical arts; Mr. Ivan L. Waples, show card 
writing; Miss Merle Simpson, mathematics; Mrs. Pearl Herman, com- 
mercial arts; and Mr. John Straka, supervisor of instructional staff. 


TE Sen” 


Dear Students: 

It would be a real surprise if the instructional staff had nothing to 
say, especially one devoted to correspondence work. We urge you to read 
our portion carefully for, even according to the law of chance, there is 
surely something of importance or interest bound to be said. We ask you 
to overlook its lengthy nature, and we know that you will, for next time 
we hope to have in these columns, items of extreme interest—they will 
be from you and of you. But let’s go on. 

Recently we celebrated our tenth birthday. Yes, personally we’re older 
than that, but Supervised Correspondence Study in Nebraska is just that 
old. During this period we have worked with hundreds upon hundreds 
of students. And in the space of ten short years we have spread far and 
wide. We have offered many students a variety of subjects from which 
they could choose those which appealed to them. Not all of our work 
has been devoted to teaching; we have been learning a great deal. We 
have learned that you can learn when you want to. We have found 
through our own class experience that a student can “shut off his in- 
telligence” even though a good teacher is in charge. On the other hand 
the same student will learn much harder materials by himself, if he likes 
them. Are we right? 


Let’s Get Acquainted 


When we have been notified of your presence through a registration 
slip, we understand that you have registered for something that you 
like, or for something that is important to you. Is it any wonder then 
that we would like to get acquainted with you as soon as possible? 
Remember that many of you are with us for less than one semester! 
If we want to know about each other we had better get busy. Per- 
haps you are waiting for a good opening for a letter; perhaps your 
teacher is standing by for the same reason; but let me drop the hint 
that if the two of you spar for an opening too long, you may never 


know each other. Some of your teachers take the initiative, and then you 
are on the spot. Much as you hate to talk about yourself, it is worth a 
great deal to us. In a number of instances the student turns the tables on 


the teacher, and you should see the teacher writhe while writing a descrip- 
tion himself. 


What do we write about, you ask? Well, we can ask someone who 
has been writing regularly to give us an idea. How about it, Don? 
(Don is a Minnesota chap with whom the writer has been correspond- 
ing; we have practically settled the European situation and not badly 
either.) However, Don will favor us with some highlights on how to 
make a correspondence teacher sit up and take notice; he is very able. 

Then there is Warren Barrett out in Montana, Frank Tarling of 
New York, Ed Haines of Nevada, Raymond Brown and the Carnahan 
brothers, Jack and Bob, from Nebraska, and Warren Underwood of 
Iowa—Warren’s name is added more as an ad, because he has been 
pretty quiet for a long time. Let’s hear from you, Warren. 

Having named some boys, we don’t want to imply that the girls don’t 
write. In fact, there are many more girls who correspond with the 
teaching staff than there are boys. Here are a few who should be able 
to throw light on the problem of writing interesting letters. We have 
heard from many more than we can mention here, but the following 
names come to mind as we write: Alma Seghieri, Fern Crutcher, Floy 
Stevens, Marjorie Haddon—all from Washington; Betty Downing and 
Elaine Matejka of Nebraska; Betty Matter from New York City, 
Constance Benner from New Hampshire; Evelyn Allison from Illinois, 


and “Breezy” Saladino from New York. 
A Standing Invitation 


Of course, we ought to call attention to the fact that there are 
students in more than two hundred schools in Nebraska who are enrolled 
for Supervised Correspondence Study Courses. We have personally met 
many of them either through trips taken to their schools or when they 
have come to Lincoln to visit. We have a standing invitation to all stu- 
dents and supervisors to visit with us when in the city. 

Another point should be mentioned—one which is not generally 
known. Many students who have dropped out of school have enrolled 
with us, and, while working on their high school subjects during the 
evenings, continue with outside employment; of these, the greater por- 
tion are directly supervised by the Instructional Staff. Students in the 
University of Nebraska also find the correspondence courses of real value 


in making up entrance requirements while attending the University. You 
see, then, that the student body is quite cosmopolitan, and ages range 
from twelve years up. Many young men in the CCC are enrolled in 
addition to those mentioned above. 

By the way, those of you who have been with us for a couple of 
years will recall a dry questionnaire which everybody had to fill out. 
We no longer have it. We have another more interesting one which you 
will soon get. Please fill it out promptly; then let your supervisor fill out 
that portion which is reserved for him. With my permission get after 
him until he finally returns it to us. In return, you may ask us any 
question and we promise to give it careful consideration. 


Write About Your Hobbies 


We need some materials for our next issue; so we would like to have 
some letters from you. Anything, almost, will do, but it should be 
more interesting than what you are reading now. I might mention that 
trapping is a side-line with some of our students and might be classed 
as extra-curricular. My files contain a letter from one of our western 
Nebraska students who told us that he had discovered some skunk tracks 
on his way to school one morning. He had to cut his letter short be- 
cause it was about time for school to dismiss for the day, and he was 
going to pursue the beast. Judging from the smell of the next paper, 
he caught up with it. 

Remember that Joan Tweeksbury down in Guatemala, and Lawrence 
Bolyan up in Chichagof, Alaska, would be thrilled to get the chance of 
learning about the rest of us. And would we like to hear from them! 
In your letter you should give a brief description of yourself, so that we 
can form some picture of you; and then tell us about your town, your 
ranch, your farm, or your city. Frank Tarling can give a good plug for a 
certain radio program and have all of us listening. 


“The Bulletin Board” 


I believe that it would be wasting a fine opportunity if I did not 
point out some of the things which would make your work and ours 
run more smoothly. So using the rest of this column as a bulletin 
board, I wish to call attention to such things as the proper use of the 
endorsement wrapper. 


Check Endorsement Wrapper 


You should check your endorsement wrapper against the mailing 
directions which are given in your course for the specific lesson which 
you have prepared for mailing. It should be made in exact duplicate. 


Mail When Directed 


Follow the directions in the course and mail the lessons when directed 
—do not follow the dictates of your own conscience in these matters, 
as it creates many problems for you and for us whenever there is a radical 
departure from the specified procedure. 


Use Endorsement Wrappers 


Use the endorsement wrappers with which you are supplied. They 
furnish us with an accurate check upon lessons which we’ receive, and 
can’t be duplicated conveniently unless you also make the endorse- 
ment record slips. I am sure that after you try making them, you will 
gladly use the prepared” wrappers. 


Don’t Work Too Fast 


In some cases, and especially in subjects like mathematics, English, 
languages, chemistry and physics, you should take care not to send in 
work too rapidly. You will be much better off in the long run if you 
wait until you receive your corrected lessons on one unit and have had 
an opportunity to study your papers carefully before you mail your next 


unit. Then too, in subjects in which problems are to be worked, include 
the method or the entire solution of your problem, unless you are told 
specifically not to send the solution. If this subject has raised any ques- 
tions in your minds, let’s have them. 


When You Discontinue Work 


If you discontinue work on your subject for any length of time, say 
for a month, we would be grateful to you if you would let us know 
about it. Have you taken care of this? This will prevent our sending 
a letter of inquiry. Supervisors, thanks for the information regarding 
students who for some reason found it necessary to drop their work. 


Keep Out of Trouble 


I do not wish to imply that we are simply loaded down with such 
problems, because we are not, but we do wish to reduce the number 
of violations to the minimum. However, if you wish to get into a real 
“mess,” don’t send us any lessons until you have the whole course ready 
and piled up in front of you. This is always good for a delay of at least 
three weeks involving proposals and counter proposals, explanations and 
apologies. It is really a classic irritant. 


Splendid Work This Fall 


We have been delighted with the splendid work which you have 
been doing this fall. We know that it has meant a great deal of hard 
work on your part, but that is the only way to do it. Having said this, 
we shall let our case rest, although we have by no means covered 
adequately the interesting points nor all of the suggestions which could be 
made. So, as one of my regular correspondents says to me at the close 
of his letters, “well, that’s about thirty for tonight.” Yes, I had to look 
it up too,—thought he wrote thirty letters that night. 


Yours, 


J. H. STRAKA, Supervisor 
Instructional Staff 


WHERE YOUR TEACHERS WORK 


ANDREWS HALL 


YOUR CLASSMATES 


It would be a pleasure if you could sit here with us when the mail 
comes in. This week we have seen lessons from Michigan, Kansas, 
Missouri, Ohio, Iowa, Nevada, Illinois, Montana, New York, California, 
Washington, Oregon, North Dakota, South Dakota, Connecticut, and 
many many from dear old Nebraska. 

Of course our first duty is to see that your papers get attention, for 
we know that you are anxious to have them back. But you should 
see the readers search among the sheets for that /ittle something extra, 
you know, that little note or letter that so many of our students are 
thoughtful enough to hide away among the prepared sheets. It is just 
like you had remained a few moments to talk to the teacher after class, 
or had come in a little early so that you and the teacher might enjoy 
that little personal chat you will remember for years. After all, our 
readers are just regular human beings, most of them teachers who are 
accustomed to that personal touch which only the teacher knows. 

Often teachers are caught day-dreaming after they have read one 
of those letters. The papers lay unmolested while the reader’s mind is 
away off out there trying to picture what you look like, what your 
home is like, what your hobby is, what attitude you have toward life. 
When someone rudely breaks in upon that reverie, the reader sighs and 
often remarks, “I’d certainly like to meet that youngster.” 


Bertha Schumacher, Davenport, Iowa, writes: 

‘T continue to find the same satisfaction and enjoyment from this 
course as in the beginning. The corrections are always clear and help- 
ful. It is a real pleasure to receive the returned assignments.” 


Bettie Brennan, Bingham, Nebraska, writes: 

“IT am writing to express my sincere appreciation of this splendid 
course. . There are many children in our vicinity who are taking 
subjects through extension. They, too, seem to enjoy their work.” 


Helen Coleman, Walla Walla, Washington, writes: 

“IT certainly enjoyed the sewing course! I am now working on an 
organdy blouse with an embroidered insection in front. I will 
need this credit to enter college. I hope to enter Whitman College next 
semester.” 


Tom Briscoe, Lyman, Nebraska, writes: 

“This completes my course in physics. I have enjoyed the work very 
much! Thanks for all of your fine assistance and suggestions. 

“T will enter the University of Wyoming this fall.” 


A CCC Camp Educational Adviser, Leesville, Lousiana, writes: 
“T am using your Beginning Work-book and Gas Engines as in- 
dividualized instruction material and think them excellent.” 


A Nebraska superintendent of schools writes: 

“The boys have done exceptionally well in their courses, and have 
requested me to thank you for the fine help they have received. 

“Personally I wish to say that the courses are fine, well constructed, 
require a minimum of supervision, and secure a maximum of constructive 
effort from the students. 

“The promptness with which you have handled the papers has been 
a big help.” 


Jack Wentworth, South Bend, Washington, writes: 

“T supposed of course that your correspondence teachers regarded your 
pupils as just another cabbage head! But I certainly have learned different! 
It filled me with real admiration to learn that your teachers took such 
deep personal interest in our work. ... !” 


Jay Coates, Jr., Kennedy, Nebraska, writes: 

“I live on a ranch thirty-five miles from town. I take my extension 
work in a little schoolhouse three miles from my home. There are 
but four pupils in our school. 

“I am enjoying the botany course very much this year.” 


A Nebraska school superintendent writes: 

“T want to take Business Law, Commercial Arts XVII-x. It is the 
best course I have seen to help a teacher in teaching the course. I have 
taken two college courses, using the same book as used in your Business 
Law, but neither one applied the subject matter and brought out the 
points as this course does.” 


A Mother in Montana writes: 

“T have felt much encouraged in looking over Warren’s returned 
papers. The nice notes and comments your teachers have written have 
been very helpful. All have seemed to take such a personal interest in 
him! They seem like home folks to us!” 

There are hundreds of complete letters, some running into many pages. 
Just chummy, companionable, frank, heart to heart visits. Certainly the 
teacher finds time to answer! We take time! That is a part of our 
responsibility. 


Charles Lee, Marsland, Nebraska 


Not many boys have the experience of never having seen their super- 
intendent of schools.until the night of graduation, particularly in schools 
with an average attendance of less than one hundred. This, though, 
was the unique experience of Charles Lee. 

Charles, like many other boys of the wide open spaces of Western 
Nebraska, found upon completion of his grade school course that many 
miles lay between him and his county high school. He found, too, that 
it was a real problem for his father to give up his much needed help. 
But Charles had looked forward to high school and was determined to 
have his education even in the face of a depression. So it was arranged 
that he might go back to the little country school and carry on his high 
school work under the guidance of an already over-burdened country 
schoolteacher. This situation placed Charles more upon his own than 
other life experience thus far faced. But he made good. 

The first two years of his high school work were cared for by the 
county high school and the indulging grade teacher. Then Charles be- 
came a student by correspondence and completed his junior and senior 
work in this manner. 

Commencement night Charles appeared just a little late due to the 
fact that he had to journey some forty miles for the occasion. But for the 
excellent likeness in the class picture Charles would have needed an in- 
troduction to his superintendent and classmates. 


Delores Bestol, Waco, Nebraska 


A new name appearing upon the attendance record of the corres- 
pondence study list is that of Delores Bestol, senior in Waco high 
school. In looking ahead to her future college work Delores found that 
her own high school program was rather lean in science. Her school like 
many other small high schools could not accommodate her and at the 
same time do justice to other members of her class. Delores found what 
she wanted in our correspondence list and is happily engaged in her 
study of botany and astronomy. 

From first-hand information we know that Delores is not only a 
good student but is also very useful in her group. She participates in 
all forms of athletics offered to girls in small high schools, is active 
in dramatics, and finds time from her busy life to lead the pep club of 
her school. In fact, it may truly be said of Delores “she is the life of the 
party” in whatever she attempts. Her gifted hand brings life to the 
bulletin board and school publications for she is an amateur artist of no 


small means. 
Junior and Senior Classes, Glen, Nebraska 


Congress, Arizona boasts of a high school where no formal classes 
are held. Children assemble in the morning and begin preparation of 
their correspondence lessons. Three teachers are in charge of the school. 
But they are there to assist the child experiencing trouble with a lesson, 
collect completed lessons, and send them to the correspondence center. 
This school is purely a correspondence school. 

Perhaps the nearest approach to this situation in Nebraska will 
be found at Glen. For a number of years the board of education tried 
to maintain a high school for pupils of this district. But the finances of 
the district and the few attending made it difficult to comply with re- 
quirements. The pupils were experiencing difficulties with their credits 
when they were presented to colleges of the state. 

Finally in desperation the board called in the superintendent of the 
county high school to help them solve the problem. More teaching help 
was out of the question. The superintendent suggested that the school 
try correspondence subjects for the junior and senior classes. In this 
manner one teacher could combine classes in the first two years of high 
school so that she could carry the teaching load and supervise the work 
of the correspondence group. 

Five years have passed under this plan at Glen. The board pays 
for the courses of the pupils. This school has built up its own library 
of text books and such references as are required in the courses they 
offer. The pupils have found no trouble when their credits are pre- 
sented to colleges. All in all the arrangement has worked out well at 
Glen. 


CHILDHOOD DESIRES COME TRUE 


High School Education Continued 
Hopes to Become Telegrapher 


During his grade school life, Frank was one of those happy, care- 
free fellows found in every school. His school work was pleasant, and 
he hadn’t a worry. His father was steadily employed as a telegrapher 
in the local depot where Frank spent many happy hours listening to the 
busy telegraph sounder. Boy like, he often wished to know what the 
busy sounder was saying. Little by little by the aid of his father he 
learned to read part of the meaning of the sounds. Then the father 
rigged up a key and sounder for Frank and they carried on conversa- 
tion by code. Frank proved to be an apt pupil and telegraphy became his 
hobby. Thus a happy grade school life drew to a close. 

Two years of high school flitted by just as lightly. The telegraph 


key continued to be the companion of Frank in all of his spare hours. 
He advanced to the place where he could visit with his father’s friends 
along the line, and began to think of telegraphy as a life occupation. 


Has to Quit High School 


One day, in the settlement of an estate, Frank’s father became the 
owner of a farm situated several miles from the town in which he 
worked. Though the father did not want to give up his position until 
the financial venture of the farm had proved to be a success, it seemed 
wise to move the family there at once. So Frank gave up his high school 
for the time and went with his mother to operate the farm. His interest 
in his telegraph key was not left behind, however. Often he visited 
with his father from the local depot, and planned for the time when 
he would be in charge of a station. He did not like the farm, and 
found himself constantly planning to complete high school, improve him- 
self in his telegraphy so that he might fit into the life occupation he 
loved. 

Father Dies 


But as Frank thought and planned for the future, the agent placed 
in his hands a message one morning stating that his father had been 
found dead on the depot floor, a victim of heart attack. 

Stunned and bewildered, Frank went about the task of providing for 
the mother and younger brothers and sisters. But through it all his 
thoughts still kept returning to the urge to complete high school work 
and prepare himself for the position he hoped for some day. Certainly 
the prospects were dark indeed. 


Courses Save From Defeat 


Then one day Frank learned of the Correspondence Study program 
of the University of Nebraska. He enrolled for some subjects on trial. 
He found that they were just what he wanted. Today just six ‘units 
separate Frank from that much longed for diploma! Slowly but surely 
he is approaching the thing he has wanted. He will not be defeated! 

Because of the splendid service rendered those who, like Frank, 
for one reason or another have not been permitted to continue in schol, 
a leading Nebraska educator declares correspondence study the greatest 
single factor in adult education in America. 


Course Gossip 


To the chap who likes to work with his hands Beginning Woodwork 
(Prac. Arts V-x) should be real fun, for nearly all of its work is actual 
shop work. No very elaborate tools are needed, and the projects are 
highly practical ones. 


Interested in plants? The botany course (Sc. XI-x) was developed 
by a man who literally loves them. We don’t know a chrysanthemum 
from a bachelor button, but we had a yearning to learn when we edited 
this course. 


The extensive use of phonograph records is working very well to 
solve pronunciation difficulties of students in the German courses. The 
student can play the same record as many times as he needs to, until he 
really masters every accent. Similar records are being used right here 
on the campus to help students taking class work. 


General Agriculture (Ag. I-x) is being used in three ways: (1) by 
students who merely want a general knowledge of agriculture; (2) as an 
introductory course by students who plan to go on to an extensive study 
of agriculture; (3) by prospective rural school teachers, who want to 
know more about farming before they go out to teach farmers. 


English XXI-x, The Modern American Novel, brings enthusiastic 
responses from students who like to read. The course calls for very care- 
ful thinking, and it is far from being easy. But students seem to be very 
willing to make the effort needed—perhaps because the seven novels on 
which it is based are such pleasant, worthwhile rading. 


Are you one of those persons who can never get enough mathematics? 
Solid geometry (Math. VIII-x) will give you a run for your money. 
But don’t register for it if you thought algebra and geometry were 


“hard!” 


Reliable Suggestions for Reducing 
Your School Budget 


A multitude of practical school economies have been gathered into these 200 pages. Sixteen chapters 
each of which treats a different problem of economy in school administration. This bulletin offers you the 


widest variety of suggestions, many of which you can beneficially apply in your school. 


Practical Economies 
In School Administration 


BY K. O. BROADY AND COLLABORATORS 


————_—_—— 


This handbook is full of practical suggestions such as these. How many of them 

offer money-saving ideas that you could use in your school? 
® Allow the custodian to construct equipment during his spare hours. 
Economical plans for handling, storing, and distributing supplies. 
® An instructive handbook suggested for janitor. 
® Wide enrichment of curriculum through supervised correspondence study. 
® One practical method of saving paper towels. 
® Economies in the insurance program. 


® Statistics showing numerous advantages of a stoker heating plant. 


Good administration is always most economical. This handbook offers many helps in good admin- 
istration and economical operation. 


Order this valuable handbook today. Your school can benefit immediately. 


University Extension Division 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


Priced at $1.00. 
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VOCATIONAL INTERESTS OF 
CORRESPONDENCE STUDENTS 


What vocation shall I make my life work? 


Sooner or later this question is one that every high 
school student answers for himself. A recent survey 
of the ambitions of young people engaged in supervised 
correspondence study shows a wide variety of life in-— 
terests. 


Herewith, are a few of the vocations young people 
would like to follow: Elden Dale, Whiting, Iowa, chemi- 
cal engineer....Larry Ward, Elliston, Montana, airplane 
pilot....A. Edwan Haines, Jr., Carson City, Nevada, 
political career, culminating in the United States Senate 
...-Blair Benner, Reed's Ferry, New Hampshire, journalism 
...-Mark Crinklaw, Geraldine, Montana, teacher....Leland 
Berg, McHenry, Illinois, nursery manager, so that he 
might develop beautiful flowers and trees....Morris 
Beck, Eastonville, Washington, mechanical engineer.... 
Cecil Wasserberger, Orella, Nebraska, ranching....Joicy 
Hevrin, Rockford, Illinois, instructo1 in beauty school 
.-.-Ralph Adams, Red Cloud, Nebraska, officer in the 
United States Navy ....Fern Buckmiller, Jefferson, Iowa, 
nurse....Ira Stull, Jr., Gothenburg, Nebraska, carpenter 
and contractor....Joe Daubendeck, Jefferson, Iowa, com- 
mercial artist. 


MANY HARDSHIPS IN 
GOING TO SCHOOL 


In order to appreciate our own privileges, it is 
often necessary to study the situation of others. Fortu- 
nate,indeed,is the child who has but a few blocks to go 
to school. 


A recent report shows that there were 15,006 chil- 
dren in Montana who had to travel more than three miles 
to school during the years 1937-38. Of these,1,577 
elementary children were six miles or more from school. 
There were 540 elementary children who traveled over 
twelve miles to school. Only those who know the severe 
cold of Montana winters can appreciate the problem of 
such distances. 


An educator relates the experience of having a mother 
point out the spot where her boy spent a night during a 
blizzard. He became lost in the storm on his way home 
from school. When found the next morning, both feet 
were frozen so badly that they had to be amputated. 


In commenting on these educational difficulties the 
report states: "Parents find heavy transportation costs, 
the separation from parents during the school year, the 
removal of children from the companionship and guardian-— 
ship of parents, and the cost of board and room an un- 
bearable burden." 
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SECOND INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 
STUDY CONFERENCE POSTPONED 


Giant tentacles of Europe's war octopus have reached 
to the heart of America resulting in the postponement 
of the Second International Conference on Correspondence 
Study. Two years ago this coming August, when the first 
international conference was in session at Victoria, 
British Columbia, Dr. K. O. Broady, professor of school 
administration, Teachers College, University of Nebraska, 
was elected president. Earl T. Platt, assistant di- 
rector, University Extension Division, in charge of 
Supervised Correspondence Study, was made organizing 
secretary. A second international conference was planned 
for October, 1940, and Lincoln, Nebraska, was named 
as the conference city. 


With war threatening certain parts of the world in 
1938, plans for a second conference were begun. But 
war gods affecting the lives of people far removed from 
the scenes of action have decreed otherwise. If the 
conference is to be international, there should be dele- 
gates from Russia, Australia, Germany, New Zealand, in 
fact, all parts of the civilized world where corre- 
spondence education is practiced. The futility of 
scheduling such a conference for October, 1940, is 
evident. At best the conference could include repre- 
sentatives from Canada and the United States only. 


A second conference will be held! Just when and 
where—-most likely in Lincoln--is a matter that can be 
determined only after events yet in the future have 
run their course. When the conference is held, it 
will be one worthy of attracting people from half the 
distance around the world. In the meantime,the committee 
in charge urges those in peaceful countries to increase 
their efforts in behalf of the movement which has done 
so much to equalize educational opportunity. It may 
be only wishful thinking but isn't it possible that 
in such movements which link many nations and racial 
groups together in coordinated, cooperative enterprise, 
may lie the germ of international unity? If, as H. G. 
Wells says, "Civilization is a race between education 
and catastrophy," anything that can be done to further 
the cause of education is worthy of the sincerest effort 
of thinking men and women. 


The plans for the second conference are not being 
laid aside, but are being perfected as rapidly as pos-— 
sible; when the conference is held, rest assured that 
it will be even better for the delay. 


PROMINENT EDUCATOR 
VICE PRESIDENT BOYS! STATE 


F. 


E. Henzlik, Dean of Teachers College, University 


TEACHER OF THE MONTH 


N. E. Graham--A good many of you have seen that name 
on the cover of your course, or a bold Graham signed to 
the short, compact notes on your papers. Would you like 
to know him better? He is a pleasant, handsome chap. 
Big and husky too--if we ever organize a football team 
here, we shall use him at fullback. He was a "gob" in 
the other World War, and still walks a little as though 


he expects the deck to roll a bit under him. 


He has written eight courses in all--General Agri- 
culture, Agronomy, Feeding Farm Animals, Diseases of Farm 
Animals, Dairy Husbandry, Swine Production, Farm Account— 
ing, and Soil Conservation. And he is working on others. 
A pretty broad field, you say, for one man? Yes it is, 
but Graham writes from a rich background of training and 
experience. 

Born on a farm in central Nebraska, he attended Broken 


Bow high school, spending his vacations on his father's 


land. After high school there were several years of 


of Nebraska, was recently elected to the vice presidency steady farm work—-a semester at Creighton University—- 


' State of Nebraska. ; 
Se it and the war. Back from Uncle Sam's Navy, he studied at 
Nebraska boys will gather from all parts of the state 


during the week of June 8 to 15 to participate in the Kansas State Agricultural College. Then came four years 


annual organization of Boys!State. What is accomplished 


in the interests of the boys at that time depends much with Kansas State Agricultural College and the Univer- 


upon their leadership. 
leadership for this 


from his varied contacts with youth as an educator. 


In the choice of Dean Henzlik, ’ 
boys! group is given not only a sity of Nebraska as a supervisor of Dairy Herd Improve- 
rich educational background, but a wealth of experience 


ment Associations. Traveling widely through every part 


of the Middle West, Graham lived and worked with hun- 
dreds of the best farmers. 

Came the day when he began operating the farm he'd 
always wanted, in northeastern Kansas--just in time to 
meet the beginning of the depression, low prices, and 
drouth. He returned to extension work, and has been in 
the University Extension Division for the last six years. 

During all these years he has also been bringing up 
a family of three boys, whose mother had died when the 
youngest was only a baby. Last spring that youngest boy 
graduated from high school with honors. Right now every 
one of them is in a college or university—-three dandy 
young men. 

Mr. Graham is a man of whom we are all proud. When 
he speaks of vocational education for agriculture, we 
listen with real interest-—-and you would too--for he 
speaks with the frankness and understanding that only 
years of experience can give and with the enthusiasm 
of a man who loves his job. Here's the kind of thing 
we often hear him say: "Teaching vocational agriculture 
is a grand opportunity to help farm boys and girls real- 
ize the enjoyment of successful living. I believe it 


is the moral responsibility of every person to study and 


grow in his vocation and to do his work in a way that | 


will inspire the lives of those who come in contact with 
him." 

Always, when we discuss what it is that young people 
need in their education—what it is that will make them 
successful-—-Graham throws back his big shoulders de- 
cisively and says, "It's not so much the skills a young 
man has, or what he knows, that makes him great; the real 
foundation of success is character—right attitudes and 


right principles of living." 


Congratulations, Byron, Nebraska, on the very splen- 
did school paper, issue of March 14! Thanks for the copy 
which found its way to our reader's desk. 

Our critics have listed "The Balance" as one of the 
very good school papers. Your typed page, your art work, 
and your composition speak well for your staff. We were 


especially impressed by your clever advertising section. 


Hobby Time 


Someone once has said, "the greatest happiness comes from the greatest ac- 
tivity." Perhaps the reason a hobby is such a wholesome, satisfying pastime 
is that it is a pleasant activity that enlivens leisure hours. A survey of 
our students revealed a most interesting list of hobbies. 


What could be of greater interest to one who desires to become a foreign lan- 
guage teacher than to correspond with students in foreign countries? Mildred 
Anderson, Harrisburg, Nebraska, carries on such correspondence. 


The collecting of pictures of ships and Indians is the hobby of Ralph Adams 
of Red Cloud, Nebraska. Akin to his hobby is his desire to become an officer 
in the United States Navy. 


Model airplanes are the hobbies of Eldon Dale of Whiting, Iowa, and Irvin 
Matyke of Western, Nebraska. 


Also from Western is Gertrude Peper, who spends her leisure moments drawing 
profiles, She asserts that her hobby developed from the habit of doodling. 


No hobby list is complete without a stamp collection. Mark Crinklaw of Ger- 
aldine, Montana, boasts of an excellent assortment of stamps. 


Working westward we have a line from Elliston, Montana. Elliston is an ideal 
place to practice the art of taxidermy, and Larry Ward finds it a most interest- 
ing hobby. 


From far away Eatonville, Washington, Morris Beck beckons us his way; we are 
informed that carpentry is his favorite hobby. 


A long jaunt across country takes us to the home of Blair Benner in Reed's 
Ferry, New Hampshire. Blair is a photographer in his leisure moments. 


At Westmoreland, Kansas, Eugene Hill spends his vacation in his father's print 
shop. His hobby’ is photography. Eugene is a senior. 


The end of the trail finds us back home again and, witha little sleuthing, 
I was somewhat surprised to find the members of our extension staff with so many 
interesting hobbies. 


Thoroughly practical is the hobby of Mr. H. F. Stone. The improving and main- 
tenance of his home and the raising of some five hundred chickens formulate his 
hobby. He also loves to fish and hunt. 


The poet laureate of our group is Harry E. Mendenhall, whose hobby of writing 
poems has gained him much acclaim. 


Thoroughly feminine are the hobbies of Lucille Cross and Ellen Monfross. 
Lucille is an accomplished pianist. Her hobby also includes the collecting of 
cream-and-sugar and salt-and-pepper sets. Ellen's favorite diversion is the 
keeping of scrapbooks. 


Last but not least are the hobbies of Ruby Owens. Astrology is one. The 
other is the collection of copies of old original books. Her prize is a copy 
of an old New England Primer. The copy is over two hundred years old. 


Before hobby time rolls around again, why not send your hobby in? 
Your hobby reporter, 


Michael J. Eyen 
"English As She Is Wrote" 


There have been many caustic criticisms of the English ability of high school 
graduates. From a list of two hundred examination papers in a law college of a 
neighboring state comes this classic illustration of what constitutes the pet 
peeve of these critics. The illustration represents the efforts of an aspiring 
young law student to solve the following problem: 


The caretaker of an apartment house left the elevator door open. Two children 
visiting at the apartment house hurried into the elevator ahead of their mother, 
closed the door, and turned on the power with the result that the elevator carried 
them to the next floor without harm. The fright experienced by the mother when 
the elevator disappeared with her young offspring resulted in a serious illness, 
Upon recovering she brought suit against the owner of the apartment house. Has 
the plaintiff any action against the defendant? Following is the solution verbatim: 


"Defendent should be libel for freight. Children are all ways foreseible by 
a reasonable man for the fear of children and their consequensces freight is all 
to be antissipated from women. Wimmen are afraid of children and she could for- 
see when he left the elevator open that there might be children and she might be 
freightened and have illness. The owner of the building is required to keep the 
premaces safe for people who come to visit the tennents and when he causes fear 
for children and illness he whould have to pay the freight." 


The educator is sincere in Fis quest for the crux of our English dilemma. 
What are your suggestions? 


WRAP 'EM UP PLEASE 


We are still receiving a few lessons without names on them and in some in- 
stances without ocsnacs wrappers around them. Remember that they may become 
lost and in any event they may be delayed considerably in their return. We real- 
ize that students are not the only ones who may get careless in this matter. The 
following few lines tell a story: 

I taught a class in science. 
Then gave a little test, 
To find out what my pupils knew; 
I told them, "Do your best!" 
One paper quite amazed me-—— 
It was perfect through and through. 
I'd never dreamed that any kid 
Such faultless work could do. 
But no name upon the paper! 
No mark of any kind, — 
To tell me who this genius was 
Whose paper I did find. 
From pleasure to impatience-— 
And impatience into rage. 
I tore: into the classroom 
"To whom belongs this page?" 
Then ventured John an answer 
As thoughtfully he sat. 
"Oh teacher dear, it's just your key--" 
By gosh! It was just that. 
--JHS 
NOW, WHO'S WHO? 

In this issue appears as long a list of student names and items of interest 
as space would allow. The information was gathered from a questionnaire which 
as yet has not made its appearance to many of you; but we hope to send each of 
you a copy soon. According to the comments which we have received, it is not 
as bad as the usual run of such questionnaires. We have enjoyed becoming ac-— 


quainted with you and in return we are taking steps to provide you with informa— 
tion about your teachers. 


By using the number key of the picture with the corresponding number in the 
accompanying list of names, you should have little trouble identifying your fel- 
low students. 

1) Floy Stevens, Pine City, Washington, Language IIIx... 2) Clara Kruger, Ne- 
hawka, Nebraska, Commercial Arts VXx.... 3) Warren Barrett, Augusta, Montana, Com- 
mercial Arts XIIIx. "I like to take pictures of places and scenes and save them." 
..-.- 4) Audrey Beem, Ashby, Nebraska, Commercial Arts Vx; "I would like to study 
Romance languages and travel in foreign countries.".... 5) Virginia Lamb, Colusa, 
Illinois, Language Ix.... 6) Evelyn Burkland,Brule, Nebraska, Commercial Arts 
Vx. Expects to study nursing.... 7) Ellen Puls, Nehawka, Nebraska, Commercial 
Arts Vx.... 8) Hazel Eich, Strang, Nebraska, Commercial Arts Ix.... 9) Arlene 
Amendt, Milborne, Iowa, Commercial Arts Ix; "I like very much to make my own 
clothes.'.... 10) Margerite Vinton, Gordon, Nebraska, Social Science Vx... 11) 
Gerald Goodwin, Cody, Nebraska, English IIx, Mathematics IIx, Social Science IVx, 
and Science IVx.... 17) Royce Perrett, Gordon, Nebraska, English VIx; hobby—-trap— 
ping and coin collection.... 13) Emma Jones, Magnet, Nebraska, Commercial Arts IVx 
.... 14) Dugan Luebber, Dillon, Montana, Social Science IIIx.... 15) David 
McCarville, Loup City, Nebraska, English XIXx.... 16) Keith King, Ashby, Nebraska, 
Social Science IVx.... 17) John Simmons, Bancroft, Nebraska, Commercial Arts IVx; 
hobby--collects match book covers; wants to study art....18) Leland Summers, York, 


Nebraska, Mathematics Ix, Science Vx, English IIIx.... 19) Velma Eley, Lone Pine, 
Montana, Commercial Arts VIx... 20) Constance Benner, Reed's Ferry, New Hampshire, 
Language VIx.... 21) Margurite Clark, Inman, Nebraska, Latin IIIx; plays saxophone 
and wants to become a nurse.... 22) Dollrette Powell, Strang, Nebraska, Commercial 
Arts IVx.... 23) Milda Dahl, Hay Springs, Nebraska, Social Science VIx.... 24) 
Richard Hancock, Craig, Nebraska, Commercial Arts XVIIx; aspires to hold an execu— 
tive position with the United Airlines or become affiliated with air service of 
the navy.... 25) Marianne Carlson, Elgin, Nebraska, English XIXx.... 26) Stanley 
Cunningham, Fort Shaw, Montana, Art XLIx; plans to attend Frank Wiggin College of 
Los Angeles, California, to study cartooning and show card writing.... 27) Pearl 
Smith, McHenry, Illinois, Poultry Husbandry Ix, hobby—-scrapbook of interesting 
happenings.... 28) Gordon Powell, Crawford, Nebraska, Mathematics VIIIx; has trav— 
eled in England, Ireland, Scotland, France, and desires to see Africa.... 29) 
Lillian Mueller, Monroe, Nebraska, Commercial Arts XVx; likes to work with hands. 
Sewing is her hobby, but she wants to become a bookkeeper.... 30) Horace Watkins, 
Elgin, Nebraska, Engliggh XVIIx.... 31) Florence Clair, Rothville, Missouri, Com- 
mercial Arts Ix; interested in dramatics, athletics, and plays the trumpet.... 
32) Cecil Wasserburger, Orella, Nebraska, Agriculture Ix; has a collection of 
polished rocks.... 33) The class of 


Glen High School. Back row, Ralph 


Pearson, Jack Higgins, Francis Lingwood, Ruth Pearson; front row, Duane 


Britton and Helen Higgins.... 34) Don Brieland, Waterville, Minnesota, Social 
Science XIIIx; expects to attend Stanford or Northwestern University; interested 
A 'droop-snoot' won't stay at the top very 


in journalism or law. "Happy? Yes! 


long. His tears will wash him from the ladder of success.".... 36) LeRoy Price, 
Morrill, Nebraska, Commercial Arts XXIIIx; hopes to study journalism.... 37) Esther 
and Elizabeth Gray, Reed's Ferry, New Hampshire, Language Ix.... 38) Frederick 
Manley, Madison, New Hampshire, Language Ix.... 39) Mildred Homan, Lakeland, 
Nebraska, Art IIx; plans to become a nurse.... 40) William Snyder, Estherville, 
Iowa, Commercial Arts XVIIx.... 41) Ralph Adams, Red Cloud, Nebraska, Language 


XXXIx; wants to become an officer in the United States Navy... 42) Mildred 


Wernimont, Omaha, Nebraska, Language IIx.... 43) Elmer Ulery, Brewster, Kansas, 
Social Science Ix.... 44) Regina Stehno, Stratton, Nebraska, Commercial A:ics 
IVx.... 45) LeRoy Olson, Fontanelle, Nebraska, Social Science IIIx.... 46) 
Alma Saghieri, Gig Harbor, Washington, Social Science XIIIx.... 47) Ralph Killian, 
Aurora, Illinois, English XXIx.... 48) Raymond Brown, Agate, Nebraska, Commercial 
Arts XVIIx; hobby--stamp collecting, and trading stamps... 49) Isabel Crutcher, 
Pine City, Washington, Language Ix.... 50) Class at Orella, Nebraska. Back row, 
Bob Carnahan, Cecil Wasserburger; front row, RalphandEsther Wasserburger, and 
Richard Carnahan.... 51) Jack Carnahan, Orella, Nebraska, wants to become a 
rancher.... 52) Robert Carnahan, Orella, Nebraska, Animal Husbandry Ix; interested 
in rock collection but wants to. be a salesman... 53) Marguerité Athey, Elsmere, 
Nebraska, English XIx, wants to attend the University of Nebraska and hopes to be- 
come a teacher... 54) Leatrice Halley, Waverly, Nebraska, English XVIIx; hobby—— 
collects quotations. Wants to attend the University of Nebraska.... 55) Leo 
Bottcher, Talmage, Nebraska, Art XXIIIx; hobby—art and woodwork....56) Ulysses 
Monroe, Crete, Nebraska, Mathematics Xx, wants to study mechanical engineering.... 
57) Dan Daly, Ellenburg, New York, Language Ix, will attend Holy Cross or Man- 
hattan College to study law.... 58) Lavona Riddle, Crawford, Nebraska, English 
IIx, plays the piano, "uke," guitar, and aspires to become a music teacher... 


59) Grover Hays, Three Forks, Montana, Language IIIx... 60) Maybelle Dobesh, 


Ansley, 


Nebraska, English IIx, a collector or samples. 


DO YOU KNOW THAT 


There are approximately 33,000,000 men, women, and 
children engaged in some educational enterprise in the 
United States, thus making education the biggest busi- 
ness of America? 


Thousands of people working in industries such as 
lumbering, brick making, carpentry, plumbing, wool pro- 
duction, cotton and silk production, production and 

‘ distribution of electrictiy, transportation by truck 
and train, book making, shoe making, printing, and hundreds of other occupations 
earn their daily living supplying the needs of those engaged in education. 


Our present group of supervised correspondence students range from the age of 
twelve to almost fifty years? 


There are boys and girls preparing lessons on tables attached to. wheel chairs 
who could never realize educational privileges were it not for correspondence 
study? 


The idea expressed by Raymond Brown, Agate, Nebraska, in the January issue, 
that one column should consist of’ writings by pupils, is a good one? Note: The 
space awaits your contributions. 


We are indebted to Harry E. Mendenhall for the poetry of this issue? 


Michael J. Eyen will be looking for your contribution to the hobby column of 
the next issue? 


The University of Nebraska has a symphony orchestra of seventy-two pieces? 


Personnel representatives of large corporations have recently selected seven. 
candidates from the college of engineering of the University of Nebraska for re-— 
sponsible, industrial positions? 


; We want your contributions to the hobby section, poetry section, picture sec- 
tion, and your suggestions for improving this magazine? 
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BULLETIN BOARD 
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SUPERVISORS 


Appoint a summer supervisor for the student 
who wishes to continue his work after school 


is out. 


Notify the Correspondence Center of all changes 


of supervisors. 


INSTRUCTIONAL EXCAVATIONS 


That the best papers contain: 


1. complete answers, but not drawn out. 
2. problems worked completely. 

3. thoughtful preparation. 

4. adherence to suggestions. 

5. neatness in drawings where required. 
6. evidence of outside reading and study. 


That a bad start: 


1. can end ina fine finish. 
2. is largely due to the too newness of the work. 
3. is remedied by following suggestions. 


It looks as if correspondence study tends to: 


1. develop reading and writing abilities. 
2. develop study habits. : ae 
3. develop more independent and self-reliant thinking. 


ODDS AND ENDS 


My teacher's a big game hunter, 
and "I'm her quarry," she said: 
But I laugh with glee 
when she aims at me, 
For she always shoots over my head. 
--HEM 


Admiration for Marmion Military Academy 


Early last fall we received registrations from the following group of boys 
at Aurora, Illinois: Adam C. Bender, Donald M. Blagrave, Lawrence E. Huberty, 
Robert N. Michels, Leo R. Olah, and Gregory J. Schuster. The subject was new 
and difficult; the boys were young. Those who have taken Mechanical Drawing, 
(Art XXIIIx in our catalog), know that it is a study that requires close ad- 
herence to details, careful reading and interpretation, as well as skill in the 
manipulation of the instruments used in drawing. 


At the outset, these lads had plenty of trouble. But as the process of edu- 
cation took root, even with the splendid work Mr. Stover did,it is felt that 
without the whole-hearted cooperation between these lads and their supervisor, 
Rev. F. Gerald, very little could have been accomplished. Good work, boys, you 
have done a difficult task well. The fact is your work is of such high char- 
acter that some of your papers are being put on display. We had hoped that the 
space available would make it possible to use all of the good ones. 


What is Good in Lessons? 


From time to time various students have expressed a desire to see what is 
considered a good lesson in some subject. We have long thought this would be an 
excellent plan and herewith yield to the request by presenting a good paper. 


thinking, neatness, and suitable length, are desir- 


Evidence of mastery, good 
With this lesson was a well made map but lack 


able characteristics of this paper. 
of space forbade its use. 


STUDENTS 


Only a few more weeks left of school! 


Will you have all of your work finished? 


If not, you may continue into the summer 


months; your teachers are on the job twelve 


months of the year. 


While we have selected this particular paper for display, we should mention 
that Melvin Johnson also sent in an excellently prepared paper on "Feeds and 
Feeding." This paper appears in a departmental display along with other good 
papers. 


Jimmy Holmes 

March 12, 1940 (Copy) 
Unit V 

Recitation 


The soil of this country is very sandy, therefore, very much care mst be taken 
of the fields to prevent erosion. There are very few acres of farm land in pro- 
portion to the pasture and hay land. The soil is very thin. Corn, sorghums, 
and rye, are most extensively grown. Corn and rye are alternately grown on the 
fields for rotation. 


This country is, you might say, a ranching country. Very little grain is 
grown, therefore; lots of concentrates are shipped in every year. Due to the 
lack of grain, calves, hogs, and steers are not fattened here. Instead they are 
fates to the cattle feeders who put them on full feed forashort and reasonable 
time. 


If I were to run our place, first I would plant the 
(notice the map) to alfalfa. The field south of the house to alfalfa, and the 
last field south of the house to alfalfa. The second field south is too wet for 
alfalfa, so I would plant cane in it for silage. 


field west of the house 


The only stock I would raise would becattle, horses, a few hogs and some 
poultry. I would keep about 250 to 300 head of cattle; about 25 head of horses; 
up to 12 hogs, and about 15 good milk cows. 


For feeding my stock the year around, first I will start with the range cattle 
since they are going to be my main production. 


All summer until about October the range cattle would be on pasture. About 
the middle of October I would turn the cattle in the fall and winter pasture, 
where the hay in the valleys is mowed and raked into wind-rows or bunches. Also 
besides the hay I would feed one-fourth pound of soybean cake each day per head. 
This pasture and hay usually lasts until about the last of February or the first 
of March, Then the cattle would be turned on the hay meadows from which the hay 
had been hauled to a lot that is fenced off. Here the cattle range, and also 
are fed one pound of cake per head, daily. Also about four tons of hay are fed 
each day to the 300 head. Then after they are through calving, and grass starts, 
they are again turned on the summer pasture for the summer. When we feed cake 
on the range we put the cake in the trunk of the car to haul it out in to the 
pasture, then we toot the horn, twin horns, and the cattle come running from all 
over the hills. Then we string the cake on the ground and they do a pretty good 
job of cleaning it up. Of course we find a soddy place to string it. 


For the horses, well in this country horses are turned on the range and they 
usually come out better than any other of the animals on the place. However, 
they slip up and get a bite of cake where the cattle are eating when we are not 
looking. 


For the milk cows, in the summer time they would only get pasture, because 
we find that cows qill quit eating hay, and concentrates when they have access 
to green grass. However, milk is not a big enough item in this country, at least 
not big enough to feed the cows anything but pasture during the grass period. 
For the winter months I would feed them silage, made from the field of sorghum, 
alfalfa hay, ane cottonseed cake. 


be For the pigs I would buy corn and feed them that; also skimmilk and alfalfa 
y- 


I would feed corn to the poultry. 
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Yes sir, here's a chance for your janitor to do some 
studying. Here is a dandy "textbook" for him. It's plumb 
full of information that will help make him a better janitor. 


HANDBOOK FOR SCHOOL CUSTODIANS 


It's a complete little handbook--with page after page 
of modern suggestions that he can use. He will find in it 


a lot of new ideas about beautifying your school building and 
grounds. It emphasizes to him the importance of giving your 
school that "up-and-coming" appearance. 


This "educating your janitor" 
try it? It certainly wouldn't be expensive. Clip out this 
coupon now, paste it to a postcard, and mail it to us. We 
will send you your copy of Handbook for School Custodians. 


is a new idea. Why not 


: eT m 
University Extension Divisio 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
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This Handbook 
Just Costs 


5o¢ 
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